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There are moments of sorrow when all joy is out 
of mind, and it seems as though we had never known 
gladness, and never should know it. There are mo- 
ments of joy when we forget that we have sorrowed, 
and when fear of sorrow has no place in our mind 
for the time being. This is living by the moment, 
being absorbed in the sense of present experiences. 
Why cannot we live this way, in an ever momentary 
consciousness of the present and prevailing love 


of God ? 


Make the best of what you have. The fullest life 
is not so full of good things as it would be if it reaped 
all the harvest of good within its reach. Our frailty 
is in reaching out toward the impossible and the dis- 
tant. Peopie who never took the trouble to make 
acquaintance with the scenery of their own state, 
follow with the liveliest interest the details of arctic 
explorations in a dreary and barren region. How 
few of us come anywhere near making an adequate 
use of human speech with the people God brings into 
our lives,—of giving and getting all the good possible 
in daily human intercourse. Yet how lively was the 











interest excited by the suggestion that the planet | ing of the doctrinal discussions that used to be car- 
Mars had come so near that a way might be found of | 
opening communication with the Mavortians. The 
fool’s eyes are in the ends of the earth—or even 
farther away. 


ried on by the grown persons of the average New 
England family in the presence of the children, who 
were necessarily non-combatant, says: “In those 
days, when utter silence and reserve in the presence 
of elders was so forcibly inculcated as one of the lead- 


A knowledge of one’s duty is only a small step in 
the direction of its performance. Not until a man is 
possessed with a deep conviction of truth, and the fact 
that that truth’s life depends in a measure upon him, 
will he be moved to the full accomplishment of his 


ing virtues of childhood, there was little calculation 
made for the effect of such words on the childish 
mind.” Mrs. Stowe here does, at least by implica- 
tion, what the New England forefathers did not think 
of doing,—turn the canvas upside down, and see 





ability. One school-boy studies his lesson because he 


whether the rule will work both ways. If there isa 





is conscientious about fulfilling a school-boy’s task. | sijence that may be good for the children in the 
Another studies because he is impelled by a convic- presence of their elders, there is also a silence that it 
tion of the important bearing which his study is to may be well for the elders to keep in the presence of 
have upon his own and the world’s life. The one | he children. “The effect of such words on the 
works because he has a certain “sense of duty ;” the | childish mind ” is an effect altogether different from 
other, because he has a deep-seated love of truth. | that which such words produce on the adult mind ; 
The first motive works from the surface inward; the |for the child mind is a soil upon which seed-words 
second, from the heart outward. The first has no | sprgut rapidly into a wild, rank growth, if left un- 
expanding, enlarging, propagating power ; the second | heeded. But one does not need to go back to ances- 
is unlimited, for Truth is infinite. The best way of | tra] days nor to look at any particular locality to 
cultivating a sense of duty is to cultivate a love} find a frequent neglect of this obligation of adults to 


of truth. taal mind their P’s and Q’s in the presence of the chil- 
dren—and do it also without making the children 
Love not only wants to serve, but love will find a : P 8 
feel that their presence is an obstruction. 


way of serving. Love is not perfected until it -has 
persevered and planned and changed its ways of — 
working indefinitely, to secure success in its purpose 
of helping the loved one. It may be that one can 
better be helped by indirect suggestions than by 
plain-spoken counsel. Finding this to be so, the 
loving one will avoid directness of speech in the line 
of sound advice, and will work with tact and caution 





NO PLACE FOR LYING IN CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. 
A lie is eternally opposed to the truth. Truth 


and falsehood are always on opposite sides of this 
one all-dividing line in the universe. A lie is never 


and considerateness, so as to help the other without | right. It cannot be right in any man under any cir- 
disturbing him. It may be, again, that the positive | cumstances. It would not be right even in God. 


and earnest advocacy of a truth in discussion between 
two friends tends to set all the firmer against it the | 
one who would like to learn the merits of that ques- 


God will not lic. God cannot lie. If God were to 
lie, he would thereby cease to be God; for truth, 
like love, is inherent in the very nature of God. 
tion, but who cannot be taught in that way. In such | This elemental and eternal difference between truth 
a case the positive and earnest man will curb himself} and falsehood is at the basis of all morality and of 
in the expression of his convictions to the friend | all ethics; and any “system” of ethics or of morality 
whom he loves, lest he so jar upon him as to prevent | that admits the possibility of a lie as justifiable is 
his gaining the good of a discussion which is to be | radically wrong, viewed in the light of Christianity 
desired from it. It is not enough to say that both | or of Theism. 

parties ought to study each other’s ways, and come | God is true, and is the Father of truths. The 
to a common standard of fairness—he who truly | Devil is a liar, and is the father of lies. A lie, 
loves will be glad to go over to the other’s standpoint | spoken or acted, at the most sacred time, and with 
of thought and feeling jp order to help him, instead tthe best of motives and for the holiest purpose, is 
of claiming the right to be met halfway. Love is | not, nor can be, of God, but is always of the Devil. 
more than willing to do all that is needed on both | God cannot make right in another that which would 
sides in a friendship, and true love will find a way of | be wrong in himself; he cannot authorize another to 
doing it; for it is a necessity of love to be the mother | do that which he himself lacks the power to do. 
of invention in the proof and expression of its all-| Therefore it matters not what would be the seeming 
prevailing potency. gain of a lie, its speaking or acting is unjustifiable. 
~ If it be to save a life, or to save a thousand lives, in 
time of peace or in time of war; if it be to rescue a 
soul from,ruin, or to rescue a thousand souls,—it 
any given case, it is often good to look at a matter | were still without the possibility of justification ; for 
from both ends or upside down. An artist gains a/| it is never right to do that which is essentially evil 
new critical view of his picture by standing it wrong | in order that good may come; and a lie is always 
side up on his easel, or even by laying it on the floor | and only evil in essence and in nature. 

and looking at it fronr the top. Looking always at | It would seem as if this principle were so self-evi- 
his canvas right side up, as it is to hang on the wall, | dent that there could be no doubt about its correct- 
comes to be like our traditionary views of life, and | ness in the mind of any intelligent Christian thinker, 
things seem to be right when a radical overturning | Yet it is a principle that is often called in question 
would show them to be wrong. Mrs. Stowe, in speak-! by those whose motives are good, and who are sin- 





It is not always true that “it’s a poor rule that 
won't work both ways;” but whether true or not in 
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cerely desirous of knowing and doing the right ; be- 
cause of the confusion in their minds as to the rela- 
tion of deception and of justifiable concealment to 
lying ; and again, because of their failure to perceive 
the reason for the greater importance of truth than 
of life. 

Would it be right to kill an enemy in war time, or 
a would-be murderer in time of peace, yet not right 
to save his life and your own by a falsehood? This 
question is sometimes asked, as if an affirmative an- 
swer would be an absurdity. Yet the reason for 
such an answer is very plain. God is the Author of 
life, and God can recall a life that he has given, or 
he can authorize another to act for him in this mis- 
sion. Therefore, if one is the minister of God in 
taking the life of a man who has set himself against 
the powers that be, he can take another’s life—as for 
God. But God is not the author of a lie, and he 
can neither lie himself nor authorize another to lie. 

A lie may be told or acted through deception or 
concealment; and any concealment or deception that 
is for the purpose of lying is as reprehensible as the 
more direct form of a lie. Yet concealment of the 
truth is often a positive duty, and others are inevi- 
tably deceived as a result of such concealment. 
How, then, can it be claimed that there is never any 
justification for a lie, when lying may be by decep- 
tion through concealment, and concealment, even 
though deception is a result of it, may be entirely 
right? 

Concealment is not always wrong, as a lie is. One 
of the prime duties of man is the concealment of that 
which is his own, and to a knowledge of which an- 
other has no right. Toward those who have a right 
to know the whole truth, a man must not corigeal 
any portion of the truth. Toward those who have 
no right to the whole truth,a man may properly 
conceal that measure of the truth which is his alone, 
by any proper means; but lying is never a proper 
means. For example, {f a man has lost a leg, he is 
not bound to disclose that fact to every one whom he 
meets. He has a right to have a false limb by which 
to conceal his loss. But if he is seeking a policyeof 
life insurance, he is in duty bound to disclose his 
physical defect. In the first case, his purpose is not 
the deception of others, but the concealment from 
them of a fact that he has a right to keep to himself; 
and if they form a hasty conclusion from insufficient 
premises, they deceive themselves, and he is not to 
blame for that. In the second case, his purpose is to 
secure a benefit from another. party on the stgength 
of his representations, and he has no right to conceal 
from them essential facts in the line of those repre- 
sentations. 

Or if a man has a personal grief that is wringing 
his heart, he is not bound to give evidence of that to 
others, and he may conceal the fact by a show of 
cheerfulness, or by evasive answers that are in them- 
selves within the limits of actual truth. So at all 
times concealment without falsehood is right toward 
those who are not entitled to know the whole truth; 
but concealment may be practical falsehood toward 
those who have a right to know all the facts in the 
case. Whatever self-deception in the minds of others 
is a consequence of a man’s right doing in his own 
legitimate sphere of conduct, he is not responsible for. 

The first obligation of truth is God-ward. A man 
ought not to lie, because a lie is a sin against God, 
and is an essential violation of man’s primal nature. 
Even apart from the question of obligation to his 
fellow-man, a man ought to refrain from lying, be- 
cause to lie is to detach himself from God, and to 
put himself into the Devil’s service. The suggestion 
of lying for the good of man, or for the glory of God, 
is an absurdity, inasmuch as a lie has no place or part 
or possibility in the plan or service of God. Hence, 
a “system” of Christian ethics that admits that a lie 
may be justifiable is not a system of Christian ethics, 
because the one all-dividing line between truth and 
falsehood is ignored in it. 

This often-discussed subject is brought into new 


. ‘ 
THE SUNDAY 
prominence just now by a volume on Christian ethics, 


logical Library,” edited by Drs. Briggs and Salmond, 
and published by T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York. ‘The spirit of 
Dr. Smyth is excellent; but his unfitness for the 
treatment of such a theme as he has undertaken is 
evidenced in his confusion of mind over the more 
important distinctions between “ concealment,” and 
“deception,” and “falsehood,” and his consequent 
conclusion that “in some cases of necessity is false- 
hood permissible,” and that under certain conditions 
“a good conscience may proceed to enforce a posi- 
tivé obligation of untruthfulness.” The illustrations 
employed by Dr. Smyth, and the use he makes of 
them, shows that he is not clear in his own mind as 
to the limits which he is seeking to define. It is, 
however, enough to say that Dr. Smyth’s work on 
Christian ethics is untrustworthy at a vital point, 
and should not be accepted as in any sense a standard. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to, Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 


destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Bible passages which may seem to be in conflict are 
not always contradictory, They are, perhaps, simply 
stateménts of two different phases of a narrative, or of a 
truth, both of which are true, and are to be taken together, 
instead of a choice being made between them. A cor- 
respondent from Virginia asks about a seeming contra- 
diction of this sort. He says: 

Will you kindly reconcile John 1 : 41 with Mark 1 : 16? 


John says that when John the Baptist had pointed 
out Jesus as the Messiah to Andrew, Andrew went and 
told his brother Peter, and brought him to Jésus. Mark 
says that at a certain time Jesus saw Peter and Andrew 
together, and called them as his disciples. There is no 
reason for doubting the correctness of both these state- 
ments. Andrew and Peter were first brought to Jesus, 
as John records; but they were not then called to be 
apostles. Afterwards they were thus called, as Mark 
reports. The two occurrences were at different times 
and in different places. 


One ot the questions of the Christian centuries is, Was 
St. Peter ever in Rome? Positive opinions on both 
sides of this question are held by differentxcholars, and 
it is hardly probable that there will be substantial agree- 
ment in this matter at any future time; yet there may 
be fresh discoveries that will put this question at rest. 
A statement on the subject by Professor Robert Ellis 
Thompson calls out the following letter from a Canadian 
correspondent : 4 

Professor R. E. Thompson, in his article entitled “ What 
Became of the Apostles?” says: “ That Peter ever was in 
Rome, we have no evidence from early tradition.” The late 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory, in his “ Evidences of the Christian Re- 
ligion,”’ quoting from the Third Book of Irenseus (successor to 
Pothinus, bishop of Lyons), says: “‘ Matthew, then among the 
Jews, wrote a Gospel in their own language, while Peter and 
Paul were preaching the gospel at Rome, and founding a 
church there.” Who is right? 

The. statement in Professor Thompson’s article was 
made with reference to the body of early tradition pre- 
served in the apocryphal Gospels, which is believed to 
date from a time when those who knew the apostles 
were still living. The tradition towhich Dr. Gregory 
refers is first found in the writings of Dionysius of Cor- 
inth and Irenswus of Lyons, wlio did not write earlier 
than the eighth decade of the second century, or more 
than a hundred years after the death of Peter and of 
Paul. Clement of Rome refers to Peter as a martyr, but 





makes no claim for Rome as the place of his martyrdom, 


by Dr. Newman Smyth, in “ The International Theo- 


" —= : 
In the Ignatian Epistles there is a reference which hag 
been interpreted to favor the claim that Peter had beep 
at Rome; but it proves nothing. The late Professor 
Lepsius of Jena submitted the Roman tradition to 4 
ggarching examination, and came to the conclusion that 
the apostle never was in Italy. 
' 
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RECALLED, 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


I would not call thee back unless 
Thou couldst return in just the guise 
Thqu ever wearest to my eyes,— 

The very form whose rapt caress 
Drew, with the warmth of its embrace, 
Heart close to heart, and face to face : 
Thus only would I call thee back. 


I would not call thee back with all 
That radiant luster on thy brow, 

That would but make me conscious how 
Immeasurably far above 

All human bliss,—all mortal thrall, 
Thou art—not needing earthly love— 
That love that aches to call thee back. 


Not with the halo round thy hair, 
Not with the splendor in thine eyes 
That dazzle souls in Paradise, — 

Not in the vestments spirits wear, 
Would I behold thee; such a sight 
Would blind my vision with a light, 
That would not let me call thee back. 


It would but only make me know 
That farther than the farthest star 

The mysteries of thy being are 

From mine, so dashed with mortal wo; 
And I might feel, with poignant pain} 
That we were not one soul, but twain ; 
And then—I could not call thee back. 


Oh, coulist thou only come, beloved, 

As when we parted !—heart a-thrill 
With all the thousand memories still, 

By which thy deathless love was proved, 
How would I—were one hour tlius given, 
Lent for my solace out of heaven— 

Dare all, brave all, and call thee back ! 


Leavington, Va. i 





SUWEIDA AND ‘IREH. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


7 


In our first stop beyond Shuhba, as at every point 
touched in our journey, we had ample evidence of the 
prevalence of sickness and suffering, and of the crying 
necessity for competent medical aid. The weak and 
diseased are a prey to every traveling quack, and they 
bore in their bodies only too convincing proof of their 
simple-hearted confidence in men who professed to be 
able to relieve them. Ruined eyes and maimed limbs 
told only too plainly what havoc unscrupulous men 
work among these trustful people. The quack hopes 
to pass but once in any given way, and cares but 
little for the results of his operations if only he make 
présent gain. The name of the good doctor wrought 
like magic. Almost before we could realize it the 
camp was surrounded by patients; a motley gather- 
ing they were,—Moslem, Druze, and Christian; men, 
women, and children, of all ages, clad in richly varied 
costumes ; they came forward, one by one, to tell of their 
sufferings, and receive what help was possible. Not un- 
pleasantly the time passed, examining antique coins, 
making cautious purchases, and engaging the more 
intelligent in conversation about their town and district, 
until the cheerful voice of the dinner-bell summoned us 
within. 

With the morning we were able to see the strange 
tower under whose shadow we had slept. It is reputed 
one of the oldest monuments in the country. Accord- 
ing to inscriptions, Greek on one side and Palmyrene 
on another, it was built by one Odainatus to the memory 
of his wife Chamrate. The building is over thirty feet 
square, and rests on a base, to which a couple of steps 
lead up. Between the Doric pilasters that adorn the 
sides, the monument is ornamented, as became the tomb 
of a soldier’s wife, with emblems, in relief, of military 
accoutrements. The top of the monument is nowa heap 
of confused blocks, while many great stones, rolled down, 
now lie in utter disorder to the south-west. The name 
Dekusiyeh, by which it is known among the natives,— 
“the pin-shaped,”—shows that it was, probably at no 
remote period, finished off in a pyramid. The evil that 
has befallen it may be due to some thought that buried 
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treasure might be found there. In these circumstances 
po structure would be safe from the destroying hands of 
the Arabs. It has been thought that the monument 
dates from not later than the first century of our era, 
and that therefore this Odainatus was not the warrior 
pusband of the famous Zenobia, ruler of Palmyra. The 
Odainatus known to history was in these parts; and there 
js nothing ingpossible in the supposition that the glories 
of the campaign may have been dimmed for the chival- 
rous soldier by the death of his sweet companion ere the 
star of Zenobia arose in the heaven of his love. This 
would bring the date down past the middle of the third 
century. The conjecture is so far supported by the pres- 
ence of the inscription in Palmyrene. Withal it is the 
most interesting of all the remains of the past now to be 
seen in Suweida and its neighborhood. 

Descending the steep bank, we crossed by an ancient 
bridge the little stream that flows in the bottom of the 
ravine. With the advance of summer this stream soon 
vanishes, and the town becomes entirely dependent for 
water supply on reservoir and cistern. At the gate of 
the town we found a little guide who conducted us to 
the post-office. The quarters occupied as imperial post 
and telegraph office would horrify the humblest of our 
Western officials. We scrambled over several dung- 
hills and broken walls, and but for the telegraph wires 
it would have been.impossible to distinguish the “ office” 
from a number of rude cattle-shelters around. The 
ma’mér, or official in charge, was all politeness and cour- 
tesy. Learning that a mail was about to be despatched 
to the north, we set about writing pencil-notes to our 
friends, while the ma’m@r, business being slack, engaged 
in a conversation by telegraph with his brother operator 
in Damascus, securing for us information on several 
points of importance. The amount of telegraphing thus 
done for the friends of the ma’mérin in Syria would not 
be readily credited in the West. A message is sent to 
bring one to the office, when, if nothing special is on 
hand, he may hold a long conversation on any subject 
with his friend or man of business at a distance. These 
ma’mérin in Syria are almost all Christians, Moslems 
possessing the requisite qualifications in linguistic attain- 
ments and intelligence being seldom available. This 
speaks volumes for the system of education inaugurated 
and carried on chiefly by the missionaries; of which” as 
yet few Moslems ‘have taken advantage. The position 
of clerk in very many of the varjous government depart- 
ments is also occupied by Christians. Moslems in the 
country are, however, slowly awakening to realize the 
advantages of education, and are seeking in greater 
numbers than ever to avail themselves of opportunities 
hitherto despised. 

The Druze sheikh of the town, who was also kaim 
makam, or lieutenant-governor of the district, we found 
in his own house near the top of the quarter at present 
inhabited. He was in sore distress over the apparently 
hopeless illness of his son, a lad of some twenty sum- 
mers, who sat suffering among his friends. The room 
was crowded in every part by relatives and friends who 
had come from far and near to show their sympathy in 
the hour of trial. Anything more completely opposed 
to all humane and civilized ideas of the conditions that 
ought to prevail in a sick-room it is impossible to imagine. 
The air was foul with many breaths, and laden with the 
fumes of tobacco in which all seemed to indulge, con- 
versation being carried on in manner and tone sugges- 
tive of the public market; the dying youth, meanwhile, 
utterly wearied of the noise and confusion, with difficulty 
attracted attention to have his few wants supplied. It 
must not be thought that this conduct was the result of 
exceptional thoughtlessness on the part of the sheikh’s 
sympathizers, It was all done in obedience to custom, 
whose requirements are far more stringent than those of 
written law in this country. The man whose sick-room 
is not crowded with hosts of sympathizing friends is 
held in but little respect. To refrain from mingling 
with the crowd and adding a quota to the hubbub is to 
prove lack of all interest in the case. So firmly is the 
custom rooted, that the energetic efforts of enlightened 
medical men in many parts have as yet produced almost 
ng appreciable result. We long for quiet in our time of 
trial, and true friends jealously guard against intrusion 
upon our grief. Here trial and sorrow must alike be 
borne practically in presence of the public. Whendeath 
enters a household the place is literally taken possession 
of by so-called sympathizing friends; and their well- 
meant endeavors to divert the thoughts of the mourners 
from their loss must nearly always have the effect of 
deepening the wo they are intended to alleviate. 

The sheikh’s house, less squalid perhaps than most in 


from the street by an imposing doorway. Ove large 
room had alsoa door opening upon the street, approached 
by a flight of steps. Here we were entertained with 
coffee. As a govérnment official who had received in- 
structions from bis superiors to receive the. travelers 
with all courtesy, the sheikh bore himself with no little 
dignity; and only the haste of our departure prevented 
his making a larger display of hospitality. The diwdn 
of the sheikh stands on the opposite side of the street a 
little lower down, on the site of an ancient temple. Many 
of the columns which once surrounded the latter are 
standing still, but serve only to cast a dreary air of de- 
parted glory over the place. A few paces farther down, 
the street is spanned by a triumphal arch, of Roman 
workmanship. This street is paved throughout. We 
visited, in rapid succession, the remains of a church, of 
a mosk, and of a building called by the natives e/-Meh- 
kemeh,—“the court of justice.” All of these are in a 
completely ruinous condition. Suweida offers a rich 
field for inscription-seekers. Only he who would make 
thorough work must be prepared for risks and unpleas- 
antnesses,——in hanging, for example, over the top of a 
rickety doorway to read an inscription placed upside 
down, or in creeping into holes and cellars where one’s 
attention is almost entirely absorbed in the important 
but wellnigh impossible process of breathing. Here are 
also the remains of a nymphaeum and aqueduct dating 
from the time of Trajan. Two large reservoirs afford the 
chief supply of water, there being no fountains in or near 
the town. These are built round with solid masonry, 
and the water is reached by means of stone stairs. When 
the summer is well advanced, it must require a stout 
heart and no little usage to enable one to conquer a 
natural repugnance to the unwholesome liquid collected 
in these reservoirs. I imagine that the memory of the 
oldest man does not carry him back to the time when 
they were last cleaned. The larger of the two is called 
Birket el-Haj,— Pool of the Pilgrimage.” The Haj 
road to Mecca once passed by way of Suweida, and from 
this reservoir the pilgrims drank. Mohammed Said 
Pasha, the present chief of the pilgrimage, changed the 
route, finding the way by the western side of the plain 
less liable to annoyance by the robber Arabs. Such 
reservoirs, more or less preserved and protected by 
guards against other use, stand at intervals all along the 
great Haj road to Mecca. 

What Suweida was in the far past no one now can tell / 
the very name of the ancient city seems irrevocably Jost. 
But, judging from the magnitude of the ruins, it must 
have played no unimportant part in the history of the 
country. An ancient local tradition asserts that Job 
was the first emir or prince of Suweida. Itis to this day 
what we may call the capital of Jebel ed-Druze, the 
sheikh being, as we have seen, not merely chief of the 
town, but also lieutenant-governor of the district under 
the Turks. The appointment of one of themselves as 
kaim makdm represents one side of the’Turkish policy in 
its endeavor to gain the mastery over these free-spirited 
and warlike people. The man chosen in this instance 
was one whose name, if any, would carry weight with 
his nation. But even the son of the famous Isma‘il 
el-‘Atrash could hardly render himself acceptable to the 
Druzes in the ungracious task of tax-collecting,—the 
chief function of the Turkish official. The other side of 
the policy has long been familiar to the world, the method 
of setting rival factions and races against each other, 
fomenting their quarrels, fanning their animosities, until 
they are so weakened by mutual conflict that Turkey 
can step in without much trouble and lay an iron hand 
on all. Of this more anon. There have been stirring 
times since our visit. 

We took a straight line across country for ‘Ireh, a 
village crowning a low hill some two hours’ distant from 
Suweida. The land is open and diversified, hill and 
valley in pleasant succession relieving the monotony of 
the plain. The soil is rich, and in this part the Druzes 
use it well. Their skill in evading the iniquitous exac- 
tions of the government doubtless accounts partly for 
their industry. No one cares to do his best to raise 
crops, of which, he knows, he will be systematically 
robbed; but the Druzes generally display a commend- 
able diligence compared with most other inhabitants of 
Syria. Jebel ed-Druze, with its neat gardens and trim 
vineyards creeping over the slopes, more closely resem- 
bles Mt. Lebanon than any other district in the country. 
With the advantages conferred by the arrangements 
made for the government of the Lebanon after the fear- 
ful scenes of 1860, of which recent corrupt governors 
have been unable wholly to deprive*the inhabitants, 
such progress has been made in education, agriculture, 





the town, was built around a paved courtyard, entered 


and generally in the arts of civilization, in spite of the 


wild and sterile character of much of their country, as to 
inspire hope for the rest of Syria when the time comes, 
as surely it soon must now, to deliver her from the op- 
pressions of the Turk. A little over half way, a large 
building to the right of our path, with the Turkish flag 
floating over it, would have served as a reminder had we 
been disposed to forget that we were not beyond the 
reach of His Imperial Majesty’s arms. 

Arrived at ‘Ireh, we took up our position on the bank 
of a little stream, which was full to the brim with cool 
water. Fruit-trees grew profusely around, and lent us 
grateful shade. Forming a circle on the grass, we dis- 
cussed the contents of our luncheon-bags with all the 
relish of a picnic-party. We had not rested long when 
a messenger arrived from the sheikh, bearing his saluta- 
tions, together with a load of substantial viands, The 
chief was engaged with a company of brother sheikhs 
from various districts in Haurdn, and could not come 
himself; but having seen the strangers seating them- 
selves in the grove, he sought to maintain the tradition 
of Eastern hospitality by sending to us of the best,— 
milk, leben, cheese, bread, honey, and, above all, de- 
licious fresh butter, the first we had seen in gur travels, ' 
How delightfully refreshing these were that hot noon- 
tide, with rustling leaves overhead and rippling water at 
our feet, it is needless to say. When we rode up to ex- 
press our obligations to the worthy sheikh, he and his 
companions received us with great cordiality. He also 
is a son of the celebrated Isma‘il el-‘Atrash, brother of 
the lieutenant-governor of Suweida. The younger, he 
is also much the larger man of the two. His frame is 
well built and in good proportion, When dressed in his 
state robes of barbaric splendor, and girt with his golden- 
hilted sword, he appeared quitea king among men. The 
assembled sheyikh had gathered from all the district be- 
tween ‘Ireh and Salkhad,—the fortress on the mountain, 
marking the most easterly boundary of Israel’s posses- 
Psion,—and they formed a company of chiefs such as it 
is a piece of rare good fortune for any traveler to see, 
The doctor produced his camera, in which all were im- 
mediately interested, After most of them had peeped 
into it, and, to their great amusement, had seen their fel- 
lows upside down, they were in the best of humor, and 
anxious to have thet portraits taken. Thft, of course, 
was what the doctor wanted; and the result was one of 
the finest plates in his possession, presenting a striking 
group of men, not one commonplace in appearance. 

The present village of ‘Ireh is insignificant, but ruins 
covering a wide area prove it to have been an important 
place in early times. A suggestion has recently been 
made that here Jephthah, judge of Israel, was buried. 
The statement that he was buried “in the cities of 
Gilead” has always presented a difficulty, which the 
rabbis have sought to explain by the invention of a 
story which even they would find it difficult to equal in 
absurdity. The consonants in the Hebrew word trans- 
lated “cities” correspond exactly to the Arabic con- 
sonants in the name ‘Ireh. If, as seems not improbable, 
this place was within the borders of the district then 
designated by the term “ Gilead,” the suggested identifi- 
cation is almost certainly correct, and we should read 
that Jephthah was buried “in ‘Ireh of Gilead.” 

‘Ireh in its present form owes its existence to the 
abeve-mentioned Isma‘il el-‘Atrash, who made it his 
headquarters, and in the early part of the present cen- 
tury wielded a potent influence over the whole province, 
He was a man who, in favorable circumstances, might 
have taken rank with the world’s. great generals. Com- 
bining distinguished courage, determination, and mili- 
tary skill with a génius for administration and the man- 
agement of men, he secured a position of practical 
independence of the Turkish Government, and was able 
to make his own terms with the Badu who visit that 
region. It was customary, indeed, for men from the 
desert who wished to go to Damascus to obtain permis- 
sion to pass through his dominions. The fact that these 
proud-spirited Arabs submitfed to this interference with 
their ancient and hereditary privileges, is enough in 
itself.to prove the dread in which his displeasure was 
held. With statesmanlike regard for the well-being of 
the country, he planned a system of irrigation, and was 
able, before his death, partly to carry out his project, 
capturing the rills on the mountains, and leading them, 
through artificial channels, in every direction. The 
stream by which we had lunch owed to this arrangement 
its unusual volume of water,—strong enough, even at this 
season, to turn a mill which stood nearer the village. He 
also encouraged the planting of olives and fruit-trees, and 
the grove which afforded us shelter was one result of his 
praiseworthy public spirit and enterprise. 





When Isma‘il el-‘Atrash died, none of his sons dis © 
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played capacity at all equal to that of their father. 
Each had a village given him, of which he became 
sheikh ; but no one arose to fill the old man’s place in 
the respect and awe of the people. To restore the pres- 
tige of their house, these sons appear to have entered 
into an alliance with the Turks, accepting positions as 
subordinates of the government which their heroic 
father had defied, trusting to their great name to pro- 
tect them against suspicion of treachery among the 
Druzes. It was a step pregnant with disaster alike for 
themselves and for their people. 


Tiberias, Syria. 





SHRINKING. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 8. ZELIE. 


The great demand of the Church toward young people 
is character “warranted not to shrink.” A man was 
made to expand, not to shrink, and, little as we are con- 
scious of it, it is no doubt true that just so much as a 
man or woman shrinks, by so much less is he or she 
aman or woman. Shrinking is the universal temptation 
of the one who has talents or genius which might be 
useful to the world, It comes as a constant temptation 
to the young who are interested in the public work of 
the Church. Not one of us but what knows it. The 
prospect of having to get up and do something publicly 
often upsets a young person for days. He feels nothing 
but constant nervousness, often so great as to upset him 
physically. Shall he do it? To do it means dread, 
anxiety, trembling, for a week beforehand, All this can 
be put aside if he will butshrink. Shrink from it, and 
you will find peace ; but it is the peace of knowing that 
you have grown smaller. Every one can gratify his 
sense of embarrassment, baslfulness, hesitation, but the 
active character of the man who does it has correspond- 
ingly shrunk; nothing can stretch it out to its old out- 
line; something is surely gone. 

Every young Christian has his purposes, and hopes 
for Christian character and usefulness. He maps out 
an outline at the start. There comes every now and 
then an opportunity to make his character broaden out 
enough to fill some part of that outline. Bashfulness 
comes in; fle shrinks from it, and the opportunity goes 
by. He has grown permanently smaller. Some of the 
things he has planned are forever impossible to him 
now. Many a man far into life is working hard and 
with sadness to make sure that he shall lose no more, 
having lost already some of the brightest of life’s suc- 
cesses, from which he shrank, and which will never 
come his way again. Literature is full of names of 
those who shrank, whom the world loves for what 
they might have been, but who cannot control men 
as can those who, not Jess delicately strung, put. by their 
shrinking. 

This is sad rather than blameworthy; for while it 
hurts the world, and makes it poorer for what is left 
undone, the world does not know it, while the soul that 
shrank sees life’s.great outline left unfilled, and feels 
itself unable to fill it. It is sad, too, because it never 
seems to us like sin; our conscience deals easily with us 
in the matter of shrinking; it is our pride that speaks 
about this, And yet is not the great sin of this world 
what it has not done rather than what it. has done; that 
it has left its high ideals and aspirations unrealized ; 
that it has left the Divine possibilities of character to 
die out, and been content to watch them fade and depart? 
It is just as much a sin to refuse to decept from God as 
to do ill with what we already have. The healthiest 
conscience, the conscience which makes the largest man, 
is the one which speaks to man, with power, of the things 
he has left undone. 

Every man who has come to be anything in the world 
has had to wrestle with the temptation to shrink, to 
regard his feelings. He has come to be something in 
proportion as he has disregarded them. Ministers have 
it as much as laymen, though little is said about it. 
Luther said that he never went into the pulpit without 
trembling,—Luther, who stands to the world for boldness 
and strength. Do not think that you alone have delicate 
feelings or sensitiveness. 

But a world full of-needs, a church anxious with 
problems of life and death, is waiting and pleading for 
men to do for them. What place has sensitiveness, 
bashfulness, in the presence of the world’s appeal? With 
many a man it has come to the question, “ Sensitiveness, 
or Christ?” We believe in the individual, his sacred 
rights, the holy places of his heart where none are to 
intrude, the silences of his soul which must not be 
broken; but we believe, too, in the world with its need 
and its thirst, and in the church of Christ with its finger 


still raised toward the harvest, and neither must suffer 
loss, 

Then how to stop shrinking. Reason will not help us 
out, We cannot reason the obstacles away; we only 
reason them into existence. For once we must be un- 
reasoning. Previous experience will help us. We must 
call up the will,—go in with a firm gritting of the teeth, 
if need be, to duties which reason tells us to shrink from, 
rise to the most formidable occasion which calls us, and 
go through, take just that duty which of all others we 
have dared not take. If it bids fair to be the end of us, 
let us go in and do it, and find out that nothing can make 
an end of areal man. To wince, to hold one’s breath, 
or to tremble all over, may be the price of performing 
the duty; but all this is only a cold plunge before a glow. 
If you want character with sinew, battle, This is the 
way to it, Shrinking is tle narrowing way to life’s 
great fuilures, 

Plymouth, Conn. 


IN THE FOG. 
BY KATE 8. HAYWARD. 





The sea breaks here at the foot of the eternal granite, 
rooted in the foundations of the world. 

The fog wraps me in, white and clinging, like burial- 
robes. I can see nothing through it but the nearest 
waves, marching in stealthily, rauk after rank, like an 
army, which suddenly, with shout and fierce battle-cry, 
beats in desperate assault against the rock. 

Confused, repulsed, the broken lines fall back, and 
reinforcements slowly gather, form, and press forward to 
a renewed attack, 

The fog recedes, one, two paces, thins and lifts a little, 
until far away the masts of a schooner show dimly,—the 
ghost of a summer ship that sailed at noon, 

The fog-bell sounds, distant and mournful. On such 
¢ days as these, holy-priests ‘arise from their graves to tell 
their beads, and toll the bell for the souls of lost mariners. 
For them the knell; theirs the burial robe; for them 
alone the tears of the sky and the sighing of the wind, 
—the wind that through the unstarred night has been 
grieving above ten thousand graves. 

We have forgotten them, but Nature keeps her gray 
Memorial Day. 

The fog drifts heavily in; the water at my feet is 
blotted out, and I turn homeward, through woods whose 
silences are punctuated by continual droppings as of 
rain. Each fog-wet needle on pine or hemlock glistens 
in the gray light like a fairy Christmas-tree. 

Along the roadside, bunches of scarlet berries brighten 
the dull moss, and the silvered globes of the blueberry 
creep timidly near the unheeding boulders, 

The road winds along, each end lost in the dimness of 
primeval twilight. Spectral forms of trees loom up, 
grow clearer, stand out in soft relief, are blurred again, 
and fade away into the mist. I hear only the gentle, ir- 
regular dripping, aud the muffled calling of the sea. 

On and on through the deepening gloom. The mois- 
ture beads on the eyelashes, and drops upon the cheek, 
as if Nature would say, “ Weep thou with me, for I am 
sorrowful to-day.” 

A human habitation emerges, and near at hand I 
hear the cheerful sound of the lowing of cattle and the 
kindly voices of men and women. 

A child sobs, and a mother’s voice sings a meagure of 
a lullaby. Once more the fog shuts in, and all is still. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 





THE SCHOLAR’S INFLUENCE. 
BY L, SANDYS. 


From time to time, we hear a great deal about’ the 
Sunday-school teacher’s influence over the scholars; 
influence which, if rightly used, often proves of far 
greater benefit to the pupil than the most learned in- 
struction. But now I wish to speak of this subject from 
another standpoint, . 

I refer to the influence which the scholar (oftentimes 
unconsciously) exercises over the teacher. I think, to 
realize this fully, a teacher must (like myself) haveschol- 
ars who belong to her own social circle, and are beginning 
to join in the many worldly amusements of the day. 

Have them come to her, with their invitations in their 
hands, and ask if there is any harm in their attending 
this party, going to such an entertainment, or playing 
cards (just for fun). She must feel that her scholars 
look to her for counsel and example in every-day matters, 
before she can filly grasp this solemn question of influ- 
ence. 

I remember my favorite scholar, a boy who was very 
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fond of gayety, asking me if there was any harm in his 
going to a ball about tobegiven. Now, reader, bet ween 
ourselves, I intended going; for though I did not seg 
much good to be gained by so doing, I did not think jt 
any very great harm,—not for myself,I mean. But when 
it came to the question as to his going, and I looked into 
the earnest eyes fixed on mine, and thought that my word 
was to decide his going or staying away, that was a dif. 
ferent matter. na 

I could not say, Go, and send that boy into all the 
temptations of a fashionable life; so I told him to stay 
away from the ball-room, and gave him my reasons, to 
the best of my ability. Then, when the eventful evening 
arrived, what was I to do? could I go? 

Go, with my own words of condemnation still ringing 
in my ears, and the memory of his earnest glance still 
haunting me? No! Ten thousand times no! 

The thought of his perfect trust in me, and the won- 
dering question, so gure to be asked the next Sunday, 
“Why could not,I go, if you did?” kept me away from 
the ball-room until I found that I had lost my taste for 
such frivolities. 

And once again, How often I have heard one scholar 
quiet another by saying, “‘I would not tell her about 
that; she does not care for such things” (things that 
I did care for, mark you), until I, with ‘a blush of 
shame, wished that I was as true a Christian as they 
thought me. 

Ah, fellow-teacners! have you never felt a longing to 
live up to your scholars’ ideal of you? Have you never 
felt appalled at the thought of your own unworthiness, 
and resolved to lead a better life; when you have heard 
your scholars say, “ Our teacher’s so good!” 

Has the thought of your influence over their trusting 
hearts never made you pause and shrink back from tak- 
ing a wrong step? If so, believe me, you also know 
something of the scholar’s influence. 

Chatham, Ontario, Can. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE BROWN GINGHAM DRESS. 
BY ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


Lisa was certainly making a mess in mother’s sole- 
leather trunk, That off trunk was as old as Grand- 
mother Storey, but it was still doing good service as a 
place to keep winter clothes in summer, and summer 
clothes in winter. 

This particular day was neither summer nor winter, 
but a splendid day in the late fall, when the atmosphere 
was so clear that you could almost count the trees on 
House Mountain, though it was six miles away, and the 
sun came glowing down through the red and yellow 
maple leaves in the front yard in a perfect riot of gay 
color. 

** What under the canopy are you about, Lisa? ” cried 
Mab, the grown-up daughter of the house. 

Lisa was very conscious that she ought not to be turn- 
ing up mother’s nice piles of summer clothes, and that 
made her all the more anxious to get rid of Mab’s super- 
vision. 

“Oh, you go ’way, Mab!” she cried fretfully; “ you 
are ulways bossing me; I’ll tell mother if you don’t let 
me alone,” 

“ Bless me, little tempest, I am not interfering with 
you,” answered the cool older sister. 

Ah! here it was at last, this dress she was looking for. 
Hateful thing! she never wanted to wear it again; and 
wasn’t it a good idea to give it to Sue Rapp, who. had 
hardly any clothes at all? But mother had to be con- 
sulted. 


, Mother was making green tomato pickles in the 


kitchen, and was hurrying to get them all out of Jack 
Frost’s grip. Might she have that old brown gingham 
to give Sue Rapp? 

“I don’t know about that, Lisa; don’t bother me now, 
I am busy.” 

But Lisa had had Her heart set on this scheme for 
about fifteen minutes, and she did not at all want to 
giveitup. She kept on bothering mildly, and at last 
something like that unjust judge in the Bible, who 
couldn’t stand the “ continual coming” (ah! but mothers 
must train themselves to stand any amount of continual 
comings), Mra, Storey said impatiently : 

“Oh, well! I guess you can have the dress, Lisa; it 
will be too short for you by next summer, at any rate.” 

Away sped Lisa, light of foot and lightof heart, The 
brown gingham, hated by her because she had once seen 
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s sofa covered with cretonne somewhat the same pattern, 
was done up ina crumpled little bundle, and pinned with 
a great number of very insecure pins. 

“ How many rows of pins have you putin that bundle, 
Lisa?” mocked Mab the scornful. “ Will you have a 
hairpin or two, and a scarf-button? Suppose you bor- 
row a skewer from Dinah.” 

“Tt’s none of your business,” retorted Lisa, secure 
pow in hertriumph. “ Mother said I could have it; so 
there!”? 

The little maid took her bundle, and with some diffi- 
culty climbed with it into a low-branched apple-tree, 
that spread over the back-yard fence and helped to 
shade the lane. Sue Rapp would pass that way pres- 
ently on her way to bring the cow from the pasture, and 
then she could make her presentation of the brown ging- 
ham dress. 

The truth is, Lisa had already, in a rash moment, 
promised Sue the dress; that is the reason she was so 
nervously anxious to get it, and so abundantly content 
now that she had secured it. She ought not to have 
promised it, of course, without asking mother ; for, apart 
from any question of conscience, she might have got- 
ten into a very uncomfortable fix if mother had refused 
her. But now all was right, and nothing seemed to 
point to the fact that the way of the transgressor is 
always hard. 

Sue was long coming. Lisa swung up and down on 
the bough, as much as it would swing; but the apple- 
tree was old, and rheumatic perhaps,*it wasn’t much 
for a swing. How beautiful the green world looked, 
rolling up to the blue, blue Alleghanies! Lisa’s was an 
imaginative little soul, and Sue and the brown gingham 
faded from her mental vision, while air-castles rose, pile 
on pile, in the warm afternoon sunlight. 

“Wanter buy some chestnuts?” 

Lisa came back from castle-building with a start that 
almost sent her to the ground. A sharp-visaged, keen- 
eyed woman stood in the lane, with an empty bucket on 
her arm, 

“You haven’t got any chestnuts,” said Lisa, dropping 
to the lowest branch, and peeping into the bucket. 

‘No; I dun sole out to-day. Chestnuts is scarce this 
year; but I kin bring you some to-morrow.” 

“Where do you live?” questioned Lisa, diplomati- 
cally. 

She knew well enough this was a House Mountain 
“tacky,” but she was trying to devise some chance at the 
chestnuts. ' 

“Oh, out here on the hill. La! I knows you; I 
knowed yer ma. Come, don’t yer wanter ’gage some 
nuts?” ¥ 

“T haven’t any money,” said Lisa, ruefully, wishing 
she was not such a spendthrift. 

** What's that there bundle?” asked the woman. 

“That? Oh! that’s my brown gingham dress, I’m 
going to give it toSue Rapp. Mother said I might.” 

“ Better give it to me, an’ I’ll fetch yer a whole bucket 
of chestnuts.” 

“A whole bucket? Will you, really?” 

And without waiting for conscience to speak, Lisa 
thrust out the bundle, and the tramp was gone. Imme- 
diately the apple-tree grew to be an uncomfortable 
place, the castles in mid-air look dreary, and the little 
bargain-maker slipped to the ground and wentin. She 
could avoid seeing Sue Rapp; could she get away from 
self-reproaches ? 

“ Lisa,” said Mab, spme weeks later, “Sug Rapp says 
you promised to give her a brown gingham dress. She 
asked me for it to-day, on the street.” 

Oh, how the little girl wished she had not made such 
a rash promise! And then how she wished she had 
kept it! 

Mother pricked up her ears at once, of course, and the 
whole story came to light. The whole supper-table 
laughed a little at Lisa at first, and asked for a share of 
her chestnuts; but mother looked grave over it. 

“Sue must have a dress, Lisa,” she said. ‘‘ Promises 
must be kept. But Mab and I deserve some of the 
blame, so we must help you. If Mab had not teased 
you, and I had not pushed you off, things would have 
been different. But you must work out your promise.” 

It took Lisa a good while—a weary while, as it was 
right that it should—to earn her share of Sue’s dress 
money. But the dress was bought at last, and made, 
and worn out, and Sue has grown so big that it would 
take twice as much now to make her a dress,—and still 
Lisa has never seen one brown-coated chestnut of that 
bucketful for which she had bargained away the brown 
gingham dress. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


SELECTING THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY AND LIBRARIANS. 


Questions regarding methods of organizing and con- 
ducting the Sunday-school library have been asked of 
some of the prominent Sunday-schools of the United 
States, by a representative of The Sunday School Times. 
The nature of the varied replies will be indicated under 
three main topics: “Selecting the Sunday-School Li- 
brary and Librarians,” “ Sunday-School Library Catalo- 
gues, and their Use,” and “ Recording the Distribution 
of Sunday-School Library Books.” 

The selection of the library and the librarians will be 
somewhat affected by the time when the library is to be 
open, whether on Sunday or on a weekday. Ordinarily, 
the time is the Sunday-school hour. Someschools, how- 
ever, like the Central Presbyterian of Denver, Colorado, 
and the Bethany Congregational Mission of New York, 
have the library open a half-hour before Sunday-school, 
in a separate room, where the scholars can go and select 
books before the regular exercises begin. 

Other schools prefer a week-day, as the Columbia 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal of Philadelphia,which opens 
the library on Mondays froin 4 to 9 P. M., instead of Sun- 
day. The Olivet Memorial Sunday-school of New York 
has one “Church Library” of several thousand volumes,— 
their various collections of books having been combined 
to form it,—which is open not only to the congregation 
and Sunday-school, “ but also to any one in the neighbor- 
hood who will conform to its rules, It is operated in 
connection with a free reading-room, and is open daily, 
except Sunday and Monday, from 2 to 5.30 P.M., and 
from 7to8 P.M. Those desiring books come to the 


room, and draw as they would from any public library.” ; 


As a rule, the librarians ‘chosen are men,—usually 
young men, The superintendent‘of the Armour Mission 
of Chicago, Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith, thus pays tribute 
to the fidelity of the librarian of that large school: “We 
have a very efficient librarian, whose services are freely 
given. He devotes much time to the work from his 
evenings, and his-records are kept up with great care. 
He is a young man engaged in clerical employment at a 
moderate salary. He has had charge of our library for 
ten years, being absent in that period only two Sundays, 
and then only because of sickness. He has from two 
to three assistants. These are older boys of his own 
choosing.” 

In many schools, however, women are engaged in the 
library. “ We find a lady in the library a very valuable 
accession to our force,” one superintendent writes. An- 
other, Mr. Lewis E. Snow, of the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, St. Louis, says: ‘‘ Our library is 
ia charge of a lady ‘Superintendent of the Library,’ 
whose duty it is to know every book in the library, and 
every person in the Sunday-school, and to see that the 
best service of the library is reached by guiding particu- 
lar books, to particular persons. It is her duty to keep 
the library replenished with suitable books; for that 
purpose she has authority to purchase books at any time 
at her discretion. The superintendent of the Sunday- 
school pays all bills, and trusts to the church to repay him. 
She has three young men librarians under her charge, 
who do ali the machine work, but are expected to have, 
and do have; intelligent heads as well as useful hands.” 
The Olivet school goes still farther in this direction. The 
pastor, the Rev. A. H. McKinney, mentions its method : 
“We have but one librarian,—Miss L. F. Baker. She 
devotes her entire time to the interests of the library. 
When not occupied in receiving and distributing books, 
she visits the homes of applicants and of delinquents. 
Her.aim is not merely to circulate so many books each 
week, but to help the Sunday-school pupils and others 
in selecting such reading-matter as will do them most 
good. As she becomes personally acquainted with the 
attainments and needs of the readers, it is hoped that 
many of the younger and less intelligent ones will leave 
the selecting of books to her, and thus she will be able 
to exert a good influence in molding their characters.” 

As to provision for adding books to the library,—here 
the methods vary also, while many schools indulge in a 
haphazard habit very discouraging to. their librarians. 
The appointment of a special library committee is the 
more common mode, which will usually include the 
librarian-in-chief and several teachers, and often the pas- 
tor, one or more of whom will personally examine new 
books before placing them on the shelves of the library. 





_ Lewington, Va, . 


full "liberty to act in the best judgment to be obtained, 
from any sourcé,—personal reading and the testimony 
of co-workers, the standard book-reviews, the descriptive 
catalogues of publishers, and such lists as those of the 
“Connecticut Ladies’ Commission,” the Episcopal Church 
Library Association of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Faith Latimer’s “‘ List of Books for Earliest Reading,” 
published by Ward and Drummond, No. 116 Nassau 
Street, New York,—the church or Sunday-school honor- 
ing the bills later. 

The librarian of a large school in the West 

writes: “I have tried to obtain a regular monthly 

allowance, so that new books could be continu- 

ally added.” Up to date, the library has been added 

to at long intervals.” So far his effort has failed, but 

perhaps this notice of his failure may help him to suc- 

cess; for a regular monthly allowance to this end is not 

uncommon. Often this is made from the treasury of 
the church, as in the Plymouth Congregational of Min- 

neapolis, which “allows the Sunday-school five dollars 

per month for replenishing the library,” making pay- 

ments “quarterly in advance.” Again, these appro- 

priations are frequently made from the Sunday-school 

treasury, as in the First Congregational of. Oakland, 
California, which “allows a percentage of the regular 
weekly collections, amounting to about two dollars per 
week, for the purchase of new books, which are selected 
by the librarian after a personal examination.” In the 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, * the offerings of the 
fifth Sunday in the month are given to the library ; and 
these, with the annual appropriation at Easter, have 
been sufficient to provide for all requirements.” 

The library committee of the Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday-school of the Church of the Beloved Disciple, 
Philadelphia, has a grant of ten dollars monthly from 
the Sunday-school treasury. The members of this com- 
mittee are careful not only in the original choice of 
books,—“ avoiding ‘cheap libraries’ and seeking the 
best and freshest of the current literature for children,” 
—but they continue their oversight after the books are 
put in circulation; and if they find that any book is 
unhealthy in effect, they thrust it into outer darkness at 
once, as recently they have done to two so-called “ very 
popular” books for boys. 

As to the sorts of books selected,—there is often a 
degree of liberty. Many schools would limit the selec- 
tion to “religious \books,” as the Plymouth Congre- 
gational of Minneapolis, and the House of Hope Pres- 
byterian of St. Paul, Minnesota, and as in the Central 
Presbyterian of Denver, although Mr. W. A. Peck, the 
librarian, writes: ‘We have not departed much from 
‘religious’ books; but in our new library we expect to 
allow more latitude in selection, and to take books 
morally and irstructively good, like biographies and 
some history, particularly such as will help in Bible 
knowledge and in progress of the Church, and books 
that tend to elevate the morals of the readers.” Such 
freedom of selection is favored by many other Sunday- 
school workers, A veteran Sunday-school man, the 
Hon. Lewis Miller, writes regarding the method of the 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Akron, Ohio: 
“We do not restrict ourselves to so-called ‘ religious’ 
books, but do endeavor to confine ourselves to standard 
literature.” So says Mr. Thomas P. Barnefield, super- 
intendent of the Park Place Congregational Sunday- 
school of Pawtucket, Rhode Island: “ We give place in 
our library to all books that will tend toward developing 
manly men and womanly women, whether distinctly 
religious or not, We seek books that will promote spir- 
itual life, but do not reject any that will help in charac- 
ter building or stimulate to noble thoughts and deeds.” 
This is also the principle of selection in the Olivet and 
Armour schools, as will be seen in specimens from pages 
of their catalogues to be given under the second topic, as 
well as from theanswers to inquiries, although in the Olivet 
school catalogue it is pointed out that some of the books 
in their general library are not “ fit for Sunday reading.” 

Mr. Smith, of the Armour Mission, sums up their prin- 
ciplesin selecting Sunday-school library books in this way: 
“It is our purpose to furnish our school with the best 
literature suitable for its members, and from experience 
we believe that nothing is too good for them. Children 
and young people will read good books, if placed in their 
hands, with greater relish and profit than books ‘ written 
down’ to their imaginary needs. We also believe that 
all really good books are sufficiently ‘ religious’ for a 
place in a Sunday-school library. We have had no com- 


plaint as to the character of our books, except an occa- 
sional criticism from outside; and, I may add, it would 





Yet this selection is often left to the chief librarian, with 





not seriously affect our course if we had such criticism,” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—g—_— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth aang ‘veal 


1, October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted... joes ACh 9 : 1-20 
2. October 9.—Dorcas Raised t6 Life ... Acts 9 : 32-43 
B. October 16,.—Peter’s Vision .............cccccccscssseseresseeceeenersnenenense Acts 10 : 1-20 









4, October 23.— Peter at Cesarea... ‘ie -- Acts 10 : 20-48 
5. October 30.—The Gospel Preached at ‘Antioch. ore. Acts 11 : 19-30 
6, November 6.—Peter Delivered from Prison............ .» Acts 12; 1-17 
7. November 13.—The First Christian Missionaries... Acts 13 : 1-13 


8. November 20.—Paul’s First Missionary Sermon.............. Acts 13 : 26-43 
9. November 27.—The Aposties Turning to the Gentiles, 
Acts 13: 44 to 14:7 
10. December 4.—Work Among the Gentile®..................:...s00++ 
11, December 11.—The Apostolic Counc ..................ccceseeee cree 
12, December 18.—Review. 
13. December 25.—(Optional Lessons :) 
Sp UE WEIR cs sccncsiscotsdninsshetesibectneciooccsbesignd sesseine 
2. Abstinence for the Sake of Others 


Acts 14 : 8-22 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1892. 


TitLe: THE APOSTLES TURNING TO 
THE GENTILES. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 13 : 44 to 14:7 
COMMON VERSION. 


44 And the next sabbath day 
came almost the whole city to- 
gether to bear the word of God. 


Memory verses : 46-48.) 


REVISED VERSION. 
44 And the next sabbath almost 
the whole city was gathered to- 
gether to hear the word of 


45 But when the Jews saw the | 45 'God. But when the Jews saw 
multitudes, they were filled with the multitudes, they were filled 
envy, and spake against those with jealousy, and contra- 
things which were spoken by dicted the things which were 
Paul, contradicting and blasphe- spoken by Paul, and *blas- 
ming. 46 phemed. And Paul and Bar- 

46 Then Paul and Biir’na-bas nabas spake out boldly, and 
waxed bold, and said, It was ne- said, It was necessary that the 
cessary that the word of God word of God should first be 
should first have been spoken to spoken toyou. Seeing ye thrust 
you: but seeing ye put it from it from you, and judge your- 
you, and judge yourselves un- selves unworthy of eternal life, 
worthy of everlasting life, lo, we lo, we turn to the Gentiles, 
turn to the Gen’tiles. 47 For so hath the Lord com- 


47 For so hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying, I have set thee 
to be a light of the Gen’tiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth. 

48 Aud when the Gen’tiles 
heard this, they were glad, and 
glorified the word of the Lord: 
and as many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed. 

49 And the word of the Lord was 
published throughout all the 
region. 

60 But the Jews stirred up the 
devout and honourable women, 
and thechief men of the city, and 
raised persecution against Paul 
and Biir’na-bas, and expelled 
them out of their coasts. 

51 But they shook eff the dust 
of their feet against them, and 
came unto I-cd’ni-im. 

52 And the disciples were filled 
with joy,and with the Holy Ghost. 

1 And it came to pass in 1-cd’- 
ni-im, that they went both to- 
gether into the synagogue of the 
Jews, and so spake, that a great 
multitude both of the Jews and 
also of the Greeks believed. 

2 But the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the Gen’tiles, and made 
their minds evil affected against 
the brethren. 

8 Long time therefore abode 
they speaking boldly in the Lord, 
which gave testimony unto the 
word of his grace, and granted | 
signs and wonders to be done by | 
their hands. 

4 But the multitude of the city | 
was divided : and part held with | 
the Jews, and part with the 
apostles. 

5 And when there was an assault 
made both of the Gen’tiles, and | 
also of the Jews with their rulers, | 
to use them despitefully, and to 
stone them, 

6 They were ware of it, and fied | 
unto Lys’tra and Der’be, cities of 
Lye-e-0’ni-a, and unto the region 
that lieth round about: 

7 And there they preached the 
gospel. 

: — ancient authorities read the Lord. *Or, railed 


The American Revisers wae Substitute * * Holy “yy ape “ LA ‘Holy 
Ghost” in verse 52, and “ who” or“ that” for “ which 


manded us, saying, 

I have set thee for a light of 
the Gentiles, 

That thou shouldest be for 
salvation unto the utter- 
most part of the earth. 

48 And as the Gentiles heard this, 
they were glad, and glorified 
the word of !God: and as many 
as were ordained to eternal 

49 life believed. And the word 
of the Lord was spread abroad 

50 throughout allthe region. But 

the Jews urged on the devout 

women of honourable estate, 
and the chief men of the city, 
and stirred up a persecution 
against Paul and Barnabas, 
and cast them out of their 
borders, But they shook off 
the dust of their feet against 
them, and came unto Iconium. 

And the disciples were filled 

with joy and with the Holy 

Ghost. 

And it came to pass in Iconi- 
um, that they entered together 
into the synagogue of the Jews, 
and so spake, that a great mul- 
titude both of Jews and of 

Greeks believed. But the Jews 

that were disobedient stirred 

up the souls of the Gentiles, 
and made them evil affected 
against the brethren. Long 
time therefore they tarried 
there speaking boldly in the 

Lord, which bare witness unto 

the word of his grace, granting 

signs and wonders to be done 

4 by their hands. But the mul- 

titude of the city was divided ; 
and part beld with the Jews, 
and part with the apostles. 

5 And when there was made an 

onset both of the Gentiles and 
of the Jews with their rulers, 
to entreat them shamefully, 

6 and to stone them, they be- 

came aware of it, and fled un- 
to the cities of Lycaonia, Lys- 
tra and Derbe, and the region 

7 round about: and there they 

preached the gospel. 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 
Goupen Text FoR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 


Lesson Topic: Receiving and Rejecting. 

1, Publishing the Word, vs. 44, 49, 1, 7. 
2. Receiving the Word, vs. 48, 62. 

3. Rejecting the Word, vs. 45-47, 50, 61. 
4. Dividing on the Word, vs. 2-6. 


Goutpen Text: I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles. 
—Acts 13 : 47, 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Acts 13 :44to14:7. Receiving and rejecting. 
T.—Acts 17 : 1-15, Paul’s preaching experiences. 
W.—Acts 17 : 16-34. Paul’s preaching experiences. 


T.—Acts 18:147. Paul's preaching experiences. 
F.—Acts 19: 1-20. Paul’s preaching experiences. 
$.--Acts 19: 21-41. Paul's preaching experiences, 


$.—Acts 22: 1-30. Paul's preaching experiences. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. PUBLISHING THE WORD. 

|. Eager Hearers: 

Almost the whole city was gathered ... to hear the word (44). 
The common peopje beard him gladly (Mark 12 : 37). 

We are all here present. . . to hear all things ae 10 : 33). 

We ought to give the more earnest heed (Heb. 2 : 1). 

ll. Widespread Proclamation : 


The word ..,was spread abroad throughout all the region (49). 
bi qorth shall be filled with the knowledge ... of the Lord (Hab. 
14). 
Ge ye into all the world, and preach the gospel fest 16 : 15). 
They... weut about preaching the word (Acts 5 : 4). 
im. tier Believers : 
A great multitude both of Jews and of Greeks believed (1). 
The multitude of them that believed (Acts 4 : 32). 
A great company of the priests were obedient to the faith (Acts 6:7). 
Of the devout Greeks a great multitude (Acts 17 : 
IV. Gospel Preaching : 
They preached the gospel (7). 


The gospel must first be preached unto no wg nations (Mark 15 : 10), 
I am not ashamed of pd one (Rom. 1: 
The gospel of the glory of Christ (2 Cor. 4 : ri 


II, BECEIVING THE WORD, 

1. Hearing: 

The Gentiles heard this (48). 
Hear the words of the Lord your God (Josh. 8 : 9). 
This is my beloved Son ; hear ye him (Matt. 17 : 5). 
How shall they hear without a preacher? (Rom, 10; 14.) 
ll. Believing ; 

As many as were ordained to eternal life believed (48). 
Repent ye, and believe in the gospel (Mark 1 : 15). 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved (Mark 16 : 16), 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, aud thou shalt be saved (Acts 16 : 31). 
il. Rejoicing : 


The disciples were filled with joy (52) 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad — 5: ty 
Your heart shall rejoice (John 16 : 
They didtake their food with skodeine (Acts 2 : 46). 
IV. Filled with the Spirit: 
The disciples were filled . . . with the Holy Ghost (52). 


Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost a 1 : 5). 
A man full of. . . the Holy Spirit (Acts 6 : 


He was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost (Acts 11 : 24), 


Ill. 
I. Wrong Feeling : 

When the Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with 

jealousy (45). 

Envy is the rottenness of the bones (irey,, “ty $0). 
They were filled with jealousy (Acts 5 : 

Tue Jews, being moved with jealousy incr 17 : 5). 
ll. Wrong Speaking : 

The Jews . . . contradicted, ... and blasphemed (45). 
They opposed themselves, and migsabomed (Acts 18 ; 6). 
They, .. . speaking evil of you (1 Pet. 4 : 4), 

These rail at whatsoever things they know not (Jude 10). 
i. Wrong Acting: 

The Jews ... stirred up a persecution against Paul (50). 
They cast him out of the city, and stoned him (Acts 7: “7 
They stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city (Acts 14 : 19). 
Fearing lest Paul should be torn in pieces by them (Acts 23 ; 10). 
IV. Just Condemnation : 

They shook off the dust of their feet against them (51), 

As ye go forth, . . . shake off the dust of your feet (Matt. 10 : 14). 


Shake off the dust... fora testimony unto them (Mark 6 : 11). 
He shook out his raiment, and said— (Acts 18 ; 6), 


REJECTING THE WORD. 


IV. DIVIDING ON THE WORD. 
1. Evil Stirred Up: 
The Jews . . . stirred wp the souls of the Gentiles (2). 


A wrathful man stirreth up contention (Prov. 15 : 18). 
The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water (Prov. 17 : 14). 
Away with such a fellow from the earth (Acts 22 : 22). 


il. Divine Help Rendered : 

The Lord ... bare witness wnto the word of his grace (3). 
The Lord working with them, and confirming the £7 ae 16 ; 20). 
In demonstration of the Spirit and of power a ots 
God bearing witness with them (Heb. 2: 

i, The Multitude Divided: 
The multitude of the city was divided (4), 
The assembly was in confusion (Acts 19 : $2). 
Some shou one thing, some another (Acts 21 : 
When they agreed not among themselves, they ainented (Acts 28 : 25). 
IV. The Opposers Abandoned : 

They became aware of it, and fled (6). 

When they persecute you in thiscity, flee into the next (Matt. 10 : 28). 


He passing through the midst of tLem went his way (Luke 4 : 30 
They were all scattered abroad (Acts 8 : 1). , - 


Verse 44.—“ Almost the whole city was gathered together to hear.” 
ay, ‘ Ly gathering ; (2) A noble purpose. 
—*When the Jews saw the ee they were filled 
with je jealousy.’’ (1) The roots of jealousy; (2) The fruits of jealousy. 
Verse 46.—** Lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” ) Israel's loss ; (2) The 
Gentiles’ gain. .—(l) From the Israelites; a> ‘o the Gentiles, 





word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20, 


v ** As the Gentiles og this, they were giad.”’ (1) Sur- 
prising news; (2) Responsive jo: 

Verse 50.—** Le C Jews. Y* tiene up @ persecution.” i 
gious persecution Its sources ; (2) Its ; (8) Its 

Verse GL" They 1 off the dust of feet against them.”’ 





@) Truth rejected; (2) Penalty incurred; (8) Opportunity with. 
Verse 3.“ Speaking boldly.” (1) Their message; (2) Their dan- 


: (8) Their bravery. 
ag, Sn 7— There they preached the gospel.’’ (1) Old fields aban. 


Pdee v4 (2) New fields occupied. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


REJECTING GOD. 


Refusing his counsel (Prov. 1 : 29, 830; Luke 7 : 30). 

Disregarding his commands (Jer. 6:19; Mark 7 : 9). 

Despising his covenants (2 Kings 17 : 15). 

Spurning knowledge (isa. 1: 3,4; Hosea 4 : 6). 

Choosing another sovereign (1 Sam, 8:7; 10 : 19). 

Refusing God's Son (Isa. 53 : 3; Matt. 21 : 42), 

Slaying God’s Son (Mark 8 : 81 ; Acts 2 : 23). 

Incurring fearful penalty (1 Sam. 15:23; Prov. 1: 24-28 ; John 12: 
48; Heb. 10 : 28-31). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Nothing is recorded. Verse 43 
probably covers the events of the week after the first” dis- 
course of Paul. 

Puiace.—Antioch of Pisidia; then Iconium, a city east of 
Antioch, near Mt. Taurus, the capital of Lycaonia, now called 
Koniah; afterwards Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, 
the former being southwest of Iconium, and the latter about 
twenty miles southeast of that city. Lystra has usually been 
identified with the present Bin-bir-kilisseh. But in 1885 
Professor Sterrett discovered, at a point six hours’ journey 
south-southwest from Iconium, and a mile north of the vil- 
lage of Khatyn Serai, ruins which an inscription on a marble 
pedestal showed to be those of ancient Lystra, and also proved 
that the place had been made a Roman colony by Augustus. 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, the highest authority on the geogra- 
phy of Asia Minor, accepts the identification. Lystra was 
the home of Timothy (Acts 16: 1). 

Trmr.—In A.D. 45, but the length of time covered by the 
lesson is not indicated. 

Prrsons.—Paul and Barnabas; the Gentile believers at 
Antioch; the hostile Jews, with leading men and women of 
that city, who aided them in their opposition ; the believers, 
beth Jews and Greeks at Iconium ; the hostile Jews in that 
city, and the adherents of both parties, 

InctpDENTS.—On the second sabbath at Antioch multitudes 
assembled to hear the word, The Jews opposed the preachers, 
who then-formally turned to the Gentiles. Many believed, 
both in the city and in the region round about. The hostile 
Jews urged the leading women, favorably inclined to Juda- 
ism, and the chief men of the city, to persecute Paul and 
Barnabas. They withdrew to Iconiumi, after shaking off the 
dust of their feet; but the disciples at Antioch were upheld 
by the Holy Spirit. At Iconium great success attended 
Paul and Barnabas, among Jews and Gentiles; but hostility 
soon arose among the Jews. During a stay of some length 
the gospel was preached, and the people of the city divided 
in their sympathy between the preachers and their oppo- 
nents. Becoming aware of a plot to stone them, Paul and 
Barnabas withdrew to Lystra, and afterwards to Derbe. 





° 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 44,45.—We may believe that, during the week 
which followed the day of Paul’s first discourse, both he and 
Barnabas labored among the people of the city, and excited 
thereby still further curiosity and interest with reference to 
the new teaching. When the next sabbath arrived, there- 
fore,—the day on which the words were to be spoken again 
in the synagogue,—a great crowd assembled to hear the 
preachers. The historian says, presenting the matter in an 
emphatic way, “almost the whole city.” Gentiles and Jews 
alike, it would seem from this expression, must have assem- 
bled together in and about the synagogue, and in such a way 
as naturally to excite the stricter portion of the Jews. The 
effect of the teaching and its success was here, as it was so 
often elsewhere, to stir up the Jewish mind to jealousy. The 
new system of belief and doctrine was seen to be, from the 
beginning, dangeroustotheold. The Jews“ contradicted and 
blasphemed ;” that is, they contradicted what was said and 
maintained by Paul and Barnabas, and “ railed at” them 
and their preaching (see the marginal rendering), or “ blas- 
phemed,” spoke blasphemously of Jesus whom they preached. 

Verses. 46, 47.—It was necessary: That is, according to the 
Divine plan and purpose. We find this order of the divine 
plan with respect to the proclamation of the Christian mes- 
sage alluded to and set forth, not only in Paul’s words as 
given in different places in the Acts, but also in his Epistles. 
The Jews first, then the Gentiles. It was on this principle, 
as we may say, that Paul carried on the work of his ministry. 
—Judge yourselves unworthy: By the very act of thrusting the 
word from them, they in reality pronounced judgment upon 
themselves as unworthy of the blessing which the word de- 
clared.— We turn to the Gentiles: The meaning is, to the 
Gentiles here in your city. Paul preached to the Jews first 
wherever he could, and only turned to the Gentiles as the 
Jews rejected his message. The turning to the Gentiles, as 





the expression is here used, means that turning to them 
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exclusively, which involved the abandonment of the Jews in 
the place—Fur 80 hath the Lord commanded us: He founds 
jis action in thus turning away upon a word of the Lord. 
The passage quoted is from Isaiah 49:6. It is used as justi- 
fying and calling for the action because it sets forth the 
divine purpose that the Messiah should be a light of the 
Gentiles. 

Verses 48, 49.—The Gentiles, in connection with their joy 
at the announcement which was made by Paul and Barnabas, 
“ glorified the word of God;” that is, they praised and ex- 
tolled the word which had thus opened salvation to them, 
expressing at the same time their thankfulness to God.—As 
many as were ordained to eternal life: The word “ ordained,” 
or appointed in the plan and counsel of God, seems to be the 
correct rendering of the original verb in this phrase. In 
connection with this view of the passage, Meyer remarks: 
“The ordination of God in regard to those who became be- 
lievers was in accordance with his foreknowledge, by means 
of which he foreknew them as persons who would believe.” 
It has been held by many that this rendering should not be 
adopted. The other rendering which has the most to com- 
mend it is that which gives the words “ were ordained” the 
meaning “were disposed” or “inclined,” thus making the 
expression refer to the disposition or inclination of the men, 
not to the ordaining purpose of God. Bishop Jacobson, 
adopting this view, says, “The reference is to the efficacy 
of God’s grace, not to his eternal purpose.” He also says, 
“St. Luke was stating a fact, not setting forth a doctrine.” 
The extending of the knowledge and power of the gospel 
message throughout the region about Antioch—that is, the 
region of Pisidia, and possibly its neighborhood—was due, as 
we may suppose, not only to Paul and Barnabas, but also to 
the converts whom they had brought to the faith in the city 
itself, 

Verses 50-52.—The “devout women” here spoken of were 
Gentile proselytes, through whom the Jewish .party endeav- 
ored to excite the Gentile husbands, who were not proselytes, 
but heathen, to join in the work of expelling the preachers. 
—Of honorable estate: That is, of prominence and high rank 
in the city, as wives of the leading men. These leading men 
are referred to in the next phrase. That many of the Gen- 
tile women had turned toward the Jewish faith at this time, 
is well known. The remark of Josephus with reference to 
the city of Damascus, that the majority of the married women 
were proselytes, is indicative of this. The “persecution” 
and “‘expulsion” were acts of violence as of a mob, not an 
action and result reached through appeal to the authorities 
of the city. This is indicated by the fact of the return of 
Paul and Barnabas, not long afterwards, as related in Acts 
14 : 21.—Shook off the dust of their feet (see Luke 10: 10, 11): 
It was a testimony against the enemies and persecutors, and 
a sign of rejection and condemnation. Iconium, to which 
they now went, was the capital of Lycaonia, and was about 
forty-five miles south-easterly from Antioch of *Pisidia.— 
The disciples were filled with joy: This expression refers to the 
disciples in Antioch. Notwithstanding the persecution and 
the driving away of the teachers, these disciples, being filled 
with the influence and power of the Holy Spirit, were also 
filled with joy in the consciousness of what they had ex- 
perienced of the grace of God and of what they possessed. 

Verses 1, 2.—We see that, notwithstanding the treatment 
which Paul and Barnabas had received at the hands of the 
Jews in Antioch, they go first to the synagoghe as they reach 
Iconium. The Jews of the new city are to have their oppor- 
tunity of hearing the gospel; they are to decide for them- 
selves, and not to be affected by that decision which had 
been made elsewhere. The success in Teonium was at first as 
great, if not greater, than that in Antioch. It-was followed, 
however, by as great, if not greater, opposition and enmity. 
The course taken by the Jews who opposed the preachers 
was substantially the same in both cases. The “Greeks” 
mentioned in verse 1 seem to have been proselytes, as dis- 
tinguished from the “Gentiles” mentioned in verse 2. The 
former were attendants upon the service and worship of the 
synagogue. Many of these, as well as many of the Jews, 
were led by the preaching of Barnabas‘and Paul to believe 
in Jesus. The power of the preaching was manifested in a 
remarkable way. A great muliitude believed —The Jews 
that were disobedient: That is, as indicated by their refusal to 
believe. 

Verses 3,4.—The word “therefore” probably refers back 
to the success mentioned in verse 1. Meyer, however, joins to- 
gether verses 3 and 4, and regards them, through the “ there- 
fore,” as setting forth a consequence of verses 1 and 2: “In con- 
sequence of that approval (v. 1) and this hostility (v. 2), they 
spent indeed a considerable time in free«poken preaching 
(v. 3), but there arose a division among the multitude (v.4).” 
—Signs and wonders: We have here two of the words used to 
designate miracles, the former marking them as “ proofs” of 
the divine presence and power, and the latter describing 
them in their marvelous character. They were a testimony, 
as they were wrought by the preachers, to the truth and 
divine origin of their message.— The apostles: Paul and Bar- 
nabas are given this title here for the first time. It is re- 


used in a less strict sense than when applied to Peter and 
Paul. 

Verses 5-7.—The word “ onset” is a better rendering than 
“assault,” of the Authorized Version. Perhaps “ move- 
ment,” which is Dr. Gloag’s suggestion, is still better. Some 
writers say “inypulse.” There was a strong movement to 
entreat them shamefully and to stone them, which had not 
yet taken the intended form of action when the preachers 
became aware that it was certain soon to become a violent 
hssault, and they resolved to escape the evil before it should 
break forth. They moved still farther in a southerly and 
southeasterly direction to the two cities named, which were 
twenty or thirty miles from Iconium. In these cities again, 
and probably after the same manner, they preached the gos- 
pel. “When they persecute you in this city,” said Jesus, 
“ flee into the next.” 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The stirring discdurse of St. Paul in the synagogue at 
Antioch of Pisidia created a great sensation, the congrega- 
tion begging that he would let them hear more on the same 
matters next sabbath, when they again came together. But 
this friendly spirit was shért lived. Through the week, 
indeed, all apparently went well, but, under the surface, 
trouble was gathering. The city had a large population of 
Jews in proportion to the Greek and Roman citizens, and 
the very fact that they were face to face with heathenism 
seems to have intensified their pride and exc'usiveness, As 
everywhere else, they flattered themselves that they alone 
were of value with God; the non-Jewish population, among 
whom they were allowed to live, and from whom they made 
their money, being, in their eyes, infinitely beneath the very 
meanest of their own race, and mere human litter on the 
face of the earth, destined to minister to the favorites of 
Jehovah while alive, and to sink to the pit at death as un- 
circumcised and therefore accursed. : 

Antioch was a great city, for there are still the remains of 
a huge town-wall; of an aqueduct, twenty arches of which are 
still perfect; of a small theater; of a temple; masses of 
highly finished marble cornices and broken fluted columns, 
with much else. 

Many of the congregation, in their excitement at what 
they had heard from the apostle, had followed him and 
Barnabas on their way from the synagogue to their lodging- 
place; and both then and through the week they, no doubt, 
spent their time in endeavoring to deepen the impression 
made alike on Jews and devout proselytes. The missionaries, 
moreover, assuredly would be at the smaller meetings in the 
synagogue held on the Mondays, because Moses was supposed 
to have gone up to the Mount on that day, and on the Thurs- 
days, because he was fancied to have on that day come down. 
They would also see numbers at their private houses, where 
they could speak more directly to each than was possible in 
a public assembly. How many retained their interest in the 
news of “ the grace of God,” as the gospel is called by Luke, 
we do not know ; but we may be sure that, here as elsewhere, 
some at least “ continued in” it. 

Meanwhile, the excitement respecting the new teaching 
spread beyond the circle of the Jews and proselytes, to the 
general population, so that on the next Saturday—that is, on 
the Jewish sabbath—*“ almost the whole city was gathered 
together to hear the word of God ;” for so the message de- 
clared by the apostles was regarded by not a few, and pro- 
claimed by the missioners themselves to be. Not only was 
there a great congregation of Jews and proselytes in the syna- 
gogue, but the approaches to it were crowded by heathen 
citizens, as the courtyard often had been, in the days of our 
Lord's ministry, with the multitudes who could not get inside 
(Mark 2:2; Luke 8:19). That any heathen should have 
come to the precincts of the synagogue, however, and should 
have dared to think any message from God could concern 
them, filled the narrow, bigoted minds of the Jewish congre- 
gation with indignation. 

It is to be noticed that only the Jews, not the proselytes, 
are said to have felt thus. The kingdom of the Messiah was, 
in fact, as we see in the Gospels continually, conceived of by 
the Jews of that day as the elevation of his people to politi- 
cal supremacy over all other races, so that they would take 
the place of the Romans, and the Messiah that of the Roman 
emperor, and make a great Jewish monarchy from one end 
of the earth to the other. It is striking to find that the 
word used for their farious opposition to the idea that the 
Gentiles had a chance of salvation is the same as Paul uses 
of himself when he says, “concerning zeal, persecuting the 
church” (Phil. 3 : 6). 

Inside the synagogue and outside, therefore, there rose a 
storm of Oriental violence, the leaders of it challenging all 
that Paul advanced, and “blaspheming.” No doubt, they 
met Paul's texts with counter-texts, and charged him with 
“blasphemous words against Moses, and against God,” as 





peated in Acts 14:14. The word as applied to Barnabas is | 


6:11) or blasphemed Jesus, perhaps by ascribing his mira- 
cles, of which Paul spoke, to Saten, as the Jews of Palestine 
had done. Paul now found what it was he had inflicted on 
the Christians, when he “ strove to make them blaspheme, 
and was exceeding mad against them” (Acts 26: 11). 

Yet it was well for the world that the hatred of all other 
races by the Jew burst forth so uncontrollably ;. for in 
the rejection of the gospel by the Hebrew lay the justifica- 
tion to Paul of his offering it to all mankind. Finding it 
hopeless to strive any longer with adversaries so envenomed, 
the apostle, availing himself, perhaps, of a lull in the uproar, 
or shouting against it at his loudest, told the infuriated 
crowd that it was necessary, in compliance with the com- 
mand of Christ, that the word of God should first be spoken 
to them (Luke 24: 47). But, seeing they thrust it from 
them, and judged themselves unworthy of eternal life, he 
and Barnabas would turn to the Gentiles. “For so,” he 
went on, “has God commanded us, saying, ‘I have set thee 
for a light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salva- 
tion unto the uttermost part of the earth” (Isa, 49 : 6), 
“The servant of God,” in the Prophet, was, to St. Paul, no 
other than Jesus, the true Messiah. 

The invitation to the Gentiles was thus no arbitrary act of 
‘the apostle, but the carrying out of the purpose of God, | 
announced by his prophet centuries before. Paul did not 
mean that the Jews were to have no more offers of the gos- 
pel anywhere, for he preached as ae as ever to them else- 
where, but that he no longer addressed himself to the He- 
brews of that Antioch, but presented his message to the 
heathen of the city. Nevertheless it was the proclamation 
of a new era in the religious history of the world, implying 
no less than that Christianity for the first time proclaimed a 
religion for no single race, but for all mankind. 

To the heathen who heard the apostle the wide charity of 
his words was as grateful as it was abhorrent to the Jew. 
Not a few had been impressed by lis addresses, and now ex- 
pressed aloud, in Eastern fashion, their gratitude for the 
favor shown them in extending to them also the offers of 
salvation. Such a frame was evidence of their having been 
the objects of divine grace, and is recorded as proof that they 
were among those acknowledged by God as his people, 
With converts so sincere, it is not wonderful to read that 
their acceptance of the new faith was only the beginning of 
an extensive success in all that region, Panl and Barnabas in 
all probability helping by visits to the districts round. 

But the opposition of such stubborn foes as the local Jews 
was not to be crushed. Knowing the influence that the 
wives of heathen would have on their husbands, they set 
to work to stir up those among them who had become prose- 
lytes to Judaism, to show their zeal for their adopted faith by 
turning their still heathen partners against the apostle and 
Barnabas, some being apparently married to men among the 
foremost of the citizens. It was thus possible to rouse such a 
ferment that the missionaries were driven out of the town, 
Nor did they resist, but, following the directions of their 
Master, shook off the very dust of Antioch from their feet, as 
if they did not’ wish to be defiled by it (Luke 9 : 5). 

They journeyed on about forty-five miles south-east, to 
Iconium, the principal city of Lycaonia. It stands in a fer- 
tile district, at the foot of the dark Taurus mountains, in 
crossing which even now the “ perils of robbers and perils of 
[suddenly flooded] rivers” are a great anxiety to the trav- 
eler. The people were wild and lawless, as indeed they are 
still, like men I have seen in Asia Minor, armed from head 
to foot, with a whole arsenal of weapons, and ready for any 
violence. At Iconium, which is even now a large place, and 
the seat of a pasha, they had at first great success, a multi- 
tude accepting their message, both of Jews and Greeks, who 
must have been proselytes, though not fully Jews, since they 
were in the synagogue at Paul’s preaching. 

But the Jews who disbelieved were as bitter as their 
brethren at Antioch had been, and succeeded in exasperating 
the heathen townsfolk against them, though not to such an 
extent as to furce them away. On the contrary, they re- 
mained there a long time, winning not a few by their preach- 
ing, which was supported by many “signs and wonders.” 
At last, however, the excitement respecting them, stirred up 
assiduously by the Jews, divided the community, and culmi- 
nated in a plot to attack them; but they learned of it in 
time to flee hurriedly to the towns of Lystra and Derbe, at 
the foot of the Black Mountain, and beyond the snowy peaks 
which look down on Iconium. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





JEWISH REJECTERS AND GENTILE 
BELIEVERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D_D. 

In general outline, the course of events in the two great 
cities of Asia Minor, with which the present lesson is con- 
cerned, was the same. It was only too faithful a forecast of 
what was to be Paul’s experience everywhere. The stages 
are: Preaching in the synagogue, rejection there, appeal to 





their brethren at Jerusalem had charged Stephen (Acts 


the Gentiles, reception by them, a little nucleus of believers 
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formed ; disturbances fomented by the Jews, who swallow 
their hatred of Gentiles by reason of their greater hatred of 
the apostles, and will riot with them, though they will not 
pray nor eat with them; and finally the apostles’ departure 
to carry the gospel farther afield. This being the outline, 
we have mainly to consider any special features diversifying 
it in each case, 

Their experience in Antioch was important, because it 
forced Paul and Barnabas to put into plain words, making 
very clear to themselves as well as to their hearers, the law 
of their future conduct. It is always a step in advance when 
circumstances oblige us to formularize our method of action. 
Words have a wonderful power in clearing up our own vision. 
Paul and Barnabas had known all along that they were sent 
to the Gentiles; but a conviction in the mind is one thing, 
and the same conviction driven in oa us by fects is quite 
another, The discipline of Antioch crystallized floating inten- 
tions into a clear statement, which henceforth became the 
rule of Paul’s conduct. Well for us if we have open eyes to 
discern the meaning of difficulties, and promptitude and de- 
cision to fix and speak out plainly the course which they 
prescribe ! 

The miserable motives of the Jews’ antagonism are forcibly 
stated in verses 44 and 45, They did not “contradict and 
blaspheme,” because they had taken a week to think over 
the preaching and had seen its fulseness, but simply because, 
dog-in-the-manger like, they could not bear that “ the whole 
city” should be welcome to share the message. No doubt, 
there was a crowd of “Gentile dogs” thronging the approach 
to the synagogue; and one can almost see the scowling faces 
aud hear the rustle of the robes drawn closer to avoid pollu- 
tion. Who were these wandering strangers that they should 
gather such a crowd? And what had the uncircumcised 
rabble of Antioch to do with the promises made to the fathers? 
It is not the only time that religious men have taken offense 
at crowds gathering to hear God’s word. Let us take care 
that we do not repeat the sin, There are always some who, 


“Taking God’s word under wise protection, 
Correct its tendency to diffusiveness.’’ 


It needed some courage to front the wild excitement of such 
a mob with calm, strong words likely to increase the rage. 

“Lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” This is not to be regarded 
as announcing a general course of action, but simply as apply- 
ing to the actual rejecters in Antioch. The necessity that 
the word should first be spoken to the Jews continued to be 
recognized, in each new sphere of work, by the apostle; but 
wherever, as here, men turned from the message, the mes- 
sengers turned from them without further waste of time. 
Paul put into words here the law for his whole career. The fit 
punishment of rejection is the withdrawal of theoffer. There 
is something pathetic in the persistence with which, in place 
after place, Paul goes through the same sequence, his heart 
yearning over his brethren according to the flesh, and hoping 
on, after all repulses. It was far more than: natural patriot- 
ism; it was an off-shoct of Christ’s own patient love. 

Note the reason for turning to the Gentiles. The Jews by 
their rejection of the word ‘“‘judged themselves unworthy of 
eternal life.” The word “judge” here has not the loose 
sense usual in common conversation,—namely, “estimate” or 
“think,”—but the specific one of “pass sentence judiciaily 
upon.” The unbelievers were their own judges, and by their 
act sentenced themselves, The phrase says nothing about 
their estimates of themselves. Probably no man in that 
crowd deemed himself unworthy of life eternal; bat all un- 
consciously they had declared themselyes unfitted for it by 
turning away from Christ. Nor is there any support here 
for the notion that certain men are “ worthy” in the sense 
of desert; but the idea of the word is much rather that of 
fitness, The underlying thought is substantially equivalent 
to Christ’s, “ He that believeth not is condemned already.” 
It is ever solemnly true that the unbeliever passes sentence 
on himself. 

Note, also, the divine command. Paul bases his action on 
a prophecy as tothe Messiah. But the relation which prophecy 
insists on, between the personal Servant of Jehovah and the 
collective Israel, is such that the great office of being the 
Light of the world devolves from him on it, and the true 
Israel is to be a light to the Gentiles. These very Jews in 
Antioch, lashing themselves into fury because Gentiles were 
to be offered a share in Israel’s blessings, ought to have been 
discharging this glorious function. Their failure showed that 
they were no parts of the real Israel. 

No doubt, the two missionaries left the synagogue as they 
spoke, and, as the door swung behind them, it shut hope out 
and unbelief in, The air was fresh outside, and eager hearts 
welcomed the word. Very beautifully is the gladness of the 
Gentile hearers set in contrast with the temper of the Jews. 
It is strange news to heathen hearts that there is a God who 
loves them, and a divine Christ who has died for them. The 
experience of many a missiovary follows Paul’s here. 

“ As many as were ordained to eternal life believed.” The 
din of many a theological battle has raged round these words, 
the writer of which would have probably needed a good deal 
of instruction before he could have been made to understand 





what the fighting was about. But it isto be noted that there 
is evidently intended a contrast between the envious Jews 
and the gladly receptive Gentiles, which is made more ob- 
vious by the repetition of “eternal life.” It would seem 
much more relevant and accordant with the context to under- 
stand the word rendered “ordained” as meaning “ adapted” 
or “ fitted,” than to find in it a reference to divine foreordina- 
tion. Such a meaning is legitimate, and strongly suggested 
by the context. The reference then would be to the “frame 
of mind of the heathen, and not to the decrees of God.” 

The only point needing notice in the further developments 
at Antioch are the agents employed by the Jews, the conduct 
of the apostles, and the sweet little picture of the converts. 
As to the former, piously inclined women in a heathen city 
would be strongly attracted by Judaism and easily lend them- 
selves to the impressions of their teachers. We know that 
many women of rank were at that period powerfully affected 
in this manner; and if a rabbi could move a Gentile of influ- 
ence through whispers to the Gentile’s wife, he would not be 
slow to do it. The ease with which the Jews stirred up 
tumults everywhere against the apostle indicates their pos- 
session of great influence; and their willingness to be hand 
in glove with heathen for so laudable an object as crushing 
one of their own people who had become a heretic, measures 
the venom of their hate and the depth of their unscrupu- 
lousness. 

The apostles had not to fear violence, as their enemies were 
content with turning them out of Antioch and its neighbor- 
hood; but they obeyed Christ’s command, shaking off the 
dust against them, in token of renouncing all connection. 
The significant act is a trace of early knowledge of Christ’s 
words, long before the date of our Gospels, 

While the preachors had to leave the little flock in the 
midst of wolves, there was peace inthe fold. Like the Ethio- 
pian courtier, deprived of Philip, the new believers at Antioch 
found that the withdrawal of the earthly brought the heayenly 
Guide. “ They were filled with joy.” What! left ignorant, 
lonely, ringed about with enemies, how could they be glad? 
Because they were filled “with the Holy Ghost.” Surely 
joy in such circumstances was no less supernatural a token of 
his presence than rushing wind or parting flames, or lips 
opened to speak with tongues. God makes us lonely that he 
may himself be our companion. ' 

It was a long journey to the great city of Iconium. Ac- 
cording to some geographers the way led over savage moun- 
tains; but the two brethren tramped along, with an unseen 
third between them, and that presence made the road light. 
They had little to cheer them in their prospects, if they 
looked with the eye of sense; but they were in good heart, 
and the remembrance of Antioch did not embitter or dis- 
courage them. Straight tothe synagogue as before they went. 
It was their best introduction to the new field. There, if we 
take the plain words of Acts 14: 1, they found a new thing, 
“Greeks,” heathens pure and simple, not Hellenists or 
Greek-speaking Jews, nor even proselytes, in the synagogue. 
This has seemed so singular that efforts have been made to 
impose another sense on the words, or to suppose that the 
notice of Greeks as well as Jews believing is loosely appended 
to the statement of the preaching in the synagogue, omitting 
notice of wider evangelizing. But it is better to accept than 
to correct our narrative, as we know nothing of the circum- 
stances that may have led to this presence of Greeks in the 
synagogue. Some modern setters of the Bible writers right 
would be all the better for remembering occasionally that 
improbable things have a strange knack of happening. 

The usual results followed the preaching df the gospel. 
The Jews were again the mischief-makers, and, with the 
astuteness of their race, pushed the Gentiles to the front, and 
this time tried a new piece of annoyance. “The brethren” 
bore the brunt of the attack; that is, the converts, not Paul 
and Barnabas, It was a cunning move to drop suspicions 
into the minds of influential townsmen, and so to harass, not 
the two strangers, but their adherents, The calculation was 
that that would stop the progress of the heresy, by making 
its adherents uncomfortable, and would also wound the teach- 
ers through their disciples, 

But one small element had been left out of the calculation, 
—the sort of men these teachers were; and another factor, 
which had not hitherto appeared, came into play, and upset 
the whole scheme, Paul and Barnabas knew when to retreat 
and when to stand their ground. This time they stood; and 
the opposition launched at their friends was the reason why 
they did. “Long time therefore abode they.” If their own 
safety had been in question, they might have fled; but they 
could not leave the men whose acceptance of their message 
had brought them into straits. But behind the two bold 
speakers stood “the Lord,” Christ himself, the true worker. 
Men who live in him are made bold by their communion 
with him, and he witnesses for those who witness for him. 

Note the designation of the gospel as “the word of his 
grace.” It has for its great theme the condescending, giving 
love of Jesus. Its subject is grace; its origin is grace; its 
gift is grace. Observe, too, that the same connection be- 
tween boldness of speech and signs and wonders is found in 
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tended by tokens of his power, and the accompanying tokeng 

of his power make the speecl: more courageous, 

The normal course of events was pursued. Faithful preach.’ 
ing provoked hostility, which led to the alliance of dis. 

cordant elements, fused for a moment by a common hatred, 

—alas that enmity to God’s truth should be often a more 
potent bond of union than love!—and then a wise with. 
drawal from danger, Sometimes it is needful to fling away 
life for Jesus, but if it can be preserved without shirking 
duty, it is better to flee than to die. A voluntary martyr is 
asuicide, The Christian readiness to be offered has nothing 
in common with fanatical carelessness of life, and still less 
with the morbid longing for martyrdom which disfigures 
some of the most pathetic pages of the Church’s history, 
Paul living to preach-in the regions beyond was more useful 
than Paul dead in a street riot in Iconium, A heroic pru- 
dence should ever accompany a trustful daring, and both are 
best learned in communion with Jesus, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
GREATER BLESSINGS OFFERED THAN WILLINGLY RECEIVED, 


From man’s first consciousness God has tried to give greater 
help than man would take, This does not refer to spiritual 
blessings merely, but to such helps as gravitation to turn 


mills or bring water, steam, electricity, etc. All Christ could 


do was offered to the Jews, and was by them rejected with 
outrageous speech. Then came the opportunity of the Gen- 
tiles. Not that Jews were henceforth excluded. They are 
free to come in to Christ at any time; and they do come, just 
as Gentiles, Melchizedek, Ruth, Job, the queen of Sheba, 
probably Candace, and thousands more, came in during Jew- 
ish eminence. 

We always wonder at the readiness of converts in apostolic 
times to join the church. It was not a step toward honor, 
but towards shame, persecution, and perhaps death. Why 
should they be more ready than men of our day? Were 
they of a bolder rfature, or did they receive greater internal 
evidence of the reality and power of religion? When Paul 
was turned from being exceeding mad against the church to 
being a chief apostle, he certainly had a vivid experience. 
The church of to-day expects too little of the mighty per- 
sonal work of God in the soul. It is afraid of earthquakes, 
Mississippis of power, upheavals of Andes and Alps, But it 
is the only way to make a*verdurous world. 

Thougn expelled by a mob from the city, the disciples 
were filled with joy. If any one congregation or Sunday- 
school were to be tumultuously driven by fierce persecutions 
out of any city now, would the Christian people be near 
enough to God to count it all joy? 

Two or three cities and adjacent villages were stirred to 
the greatest depths by only two men and those who joined 
them. Would our preaching of to-day have a like effect? 
There are plenty of parts of cities and hamlets about most 
churches where the gospel is so little known as to offer.a fair 
field for trial. It takes a definite gospel to divide a congre- 
gation into greatly rejoicing saints and blaspheming sinners. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Almost the whole city was gathered together to hear the word of 
God (v.44). Itis edSier to get a thousand men to hear the 
word of God than to induce one man to follow its teachings. 
The work of the preacher or the teacher is by no means done 
when he has gathered a great many hearers. If he has well- 
nigh a whole city to listen to him, that fact does not in itself 
prove that he is a winner of souls. If, on the other hand, he 
has only a very few to hear him, he may be doing a great 
work for God’s cause. When, as our Lord preached the gos- 
pel, “the many thousands of the multitude were gathered 
together, insomuch that they trode one upon another” in 
their desire to hear him, there were, as we have reason to 
think, smaller immediate results in the conversion of souls 
than when he had only one listener by the well of Samaria. 
It is not in the numbers who listen to us, but in the blessing 
which God gives to our labors, that the secret of our success 
is found, 

Salvation unto the ultermost part of the earth (vy. 47). The 
proffer of salvation is to all; to those who are at hand, as 
well as to those who are afar. “Unto the uttermost part of 
the earth” includes all that is this side of that limit, and 
that is one of the hardest lessons for a Christian to learn, It 
seems easier to believe that the heathen in Africa will receive 
the gospel than that the heathen in the browr-stone houses 
of our city avenues will welcome it. Weoften pray in confi- 
dence for the rescue of distant Molaters, while we are doubtful 
if the seoffer who lives next door to us, or the drunkard under 
our own roof, is to be saved. 

The Jews urged on the devout women of honorable estate, and 





Acts 4 ; 29,30. Courageous speech for Christ is ever at- 
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Paul and Barnabas (v.50). It is not always the rabble, nor 
yet only misguided men, who oppose the truth and persecute 
the godly. “ Devout women of honorable estate,” as well as 
“the chief men of the city,” are sometimes “urged on” to 
acts of lawlessness, or to the exercise of a spirit of bigotry 
and intolerance. Good women, as well as good men, are often 
very uncharitable, They join in the proscription of some 
class because of their prejudice of sect, or nationality, or race. 
Again, they have a part in unjustifiable violence against law- 
breakers, or in resistance to the law. It is not always safe to 
follow, nor right to commend, “ the devout women of honor- 
able estate, and the chief men of the city.” Their course 
never makes evil good, or good evil. 

The disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost 
(v.52). And this was when they had been driven out of a 
city for preaching the gospel, and had been persecuted with- 
out cause by devout women and prominent men. Men in 
whom the Holy Ghost dwells as a Comforter are not dependent 
on circumstances or surroundings for their happiness. Men 
who lack peace of mind and joy of soul through faith can 
never be made happy by outside agencies, If we are in 
Christ’s service, we may be assured that every step we take 
in the path of duty is a step toward victory. Whether we 
are praised or denounced, ministered to or persecuted, we are 
helped heavenward. We are just where we ought tobe. All 
things work together for our good. We ought to be “filled 
with joy and with the Holy Ghost” continually. 

And so spake, that a great multitude . . . believed (v. 1), 
Even though God could reach men without a human instru- 
mentality, he has chosen to have a place for the human 
agent, and to give a power to the human agent, in gospel 
preaching. And in the plan of God it makes a good deal of 
difference how the human agent does his work. A man can 
preach or teach so that he will be believed, or so that he will 
not be believed. If you area preacher, or a teacher, in which 
way do you speak—judging from the results? If those who 
hear you do not believe, what is the trouble with your speak- 
ing? That is an important question for you to answer. 

The Jews that were disobedient stirred up the souls of the Gen- 
tiles, and made them evil affected against the brethren (v. 2). It 
is not so much to be wondered at that the Jews were ready 
to stir up the Gentiles against the brethren, as it is that the 
Gentiles were ready to be stirred up against the brethren, by 
the Jews. The Gentiles had never had such friends as Paul 
and Barnabas; yet the Gentiles permitted their enemies to 
stir them up against those friends, And, strange as that 
seeing, there is a great deal of that sort of thing in the world 
nowadays. Church-members will allow godless outsiders to 
stir them up against their pastor, or against their fellow- 
Christians. Poor foolish voters, of one class or another, will 
allow themselves to be stirred up, by those who hate them, 
against the very political leaders who are to be depended on 
as always truest to their best interests, And men and women, 
on every side, are liable to yield to the whispers of those who 
cannot be trusted, against those who are really their friends. 
Before we consent to be stirred up by any one against another, 
let us consider who it is that is trying to stir us up, and why. 

When there was made an onset . . . to entreat them shamefully, 
and to stone them, they became aware of it, and fled unio the cities 
of Lycaonia, Lystra, and Derbe: ... and there they preached the 
gospel (vs. 5-7). Flying from danger is, at times, as much a 
duty as braving danger at other times, A commander shows 
his generalship quite ‘as positively in retreating wisely as in 
fighting stubbornly. A man ought to be ready to stand or to 
fall at the post of danger, when standing at the risk of falling 
there is clearly a duty ; but it were as wrong as it were foolish 
for a man to stand in a place in order to be shamefully en- 
treated and stoned, when no necessity exists for his making 
an issue just there, and he can go elsewhere in order to con- 
tinue the work to which he has been set.. The apostles were 
ready to die rather than to forsake duty, when that issue was 
before them; but they were ready to fly from one place to 
another in order to preach the gospel, instead of dying at the 
first place they came to for that purpose. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


In the week intervening between last Sunday's lesson and 
this, I am sure there was much discussion in Antioch about 
the preaching of the apostle. During the same time, too, I 
doubt not, Paul spoke as often as he had the opportunity to 
do-so to indifiduals, proclaiming the truth as he believed it. 
This caused much excitement, so that on the next sabbath 
the throng that gathered was tremendous, The sight of this 
popularity of the apostles aroused the envy of the leaders 
among the Jews, so that not only discussion, but controversy, 
and at last blasphemy, was indulged in. 

But seeing that the Jews would not listen to the truth, the 
apostle tarned from them to those who were ready to listen 
and accept the trath ; and the result was that many of them 
believed. Then followed the usual persecution, and the 


from city to city the apostles went, everywhere preaching 
first to Jews, and everywhere being for the most part rejected 
by them. Thus, in spite of all opposition, the work progressed 
and the truth spread, 

Now, as we look for the practical truth that is illustrated 
by this lesson, may we not find it in the fact that here the 
Jews lost a great opportunity? The Jews had now the one 
great chance of their lives, and, if they had accepted Jesus as 
their Messiah, there is no telling to what heights of power, 
spiritual and temporal, they might not have risen. The 
promises to them if they obeyed the truth were manifold; 
and these promises would have been fulfilled, just as the 
threats of condemnation have been fulfilled since then. But 
they knew not the time of their visitation, and failed to im- 
prove the golden hour as it struck forthem. The conse- 
quence is that from that time to this the poor Jew has been 
wandering from land to land, despised and persecuted. It 
was an awful loss, but they took their chances, and the result 
they have been mourning for eighteen centuries. 

But the same folly is committed by many to-day that we 
condemn in the Jew of the first century. All through life 
we see lost opportunities, which, once past, never return. 
Through folly or direct sin young men and maidens cast 
away golden opportunities, and then, when they try to re-' 
deem their time, find that it is too late. A sad tragedy might 
be told in every Sunday-school if only the story of lost oppor- 
tunities could be truthfully told. I remember once calling on 
a sick man, whose rent I was paying at the time, when he 
told me that years ago a piece of land on a corner lot was 
offered to him for six hundred dollars. At the time lie had 
just that sum in the bank. But he was very fond of buggy- 
riding, and he made up his mind that he had rather have his 
pleasure with his horse than buy that piece of land. At the 
time that I called on him that piece of land had just sold for 
five hundred thousand dollars, and he was a poor man, de- 
pendent on me for his rent. The Persians have a saying full 
of significance, It runs as follows: 

“A thousand years did a poor man wait 
Outside of heaven’s gate ; 
Then, while a moment brief he dozed, 
It opened, and—closed.” 
Thus many act still, and then, when they are left stranded, 
they complain against their “ bad luck,” or sometimes against 
God himself. 

Now call attention to the fact that many a scholar may 
say, “I never had any real good opportunity, such as others 
have.” This may be true; for the opportunities of all are 
not alike, But to the majority of us opportunities come 
thick, though each one is but small in itself. If, however, we 
mass them, we shall find that they are priceless. You may 
not have the opportunity to spend a whole month in study, 
but you still may have thirty opportunities to study one hour 
each day, and that is five full days of six hours each. If you 
had seized each of these opportunities as they came, you 
could have done much in the line of self-education, while 
now, having thrown away thirty opportunities, you are 
doomed to remain ignorant. It is the multiplicity of small 
opportunities that make up the sum of the life of most of us, 
and he who improves them will be the successful man or 
woman. Press this upon the class, It is of the highest im- 
portance to them, and according as they accept or condemn 
this teaching they will succeed or fail in life. 

But this matter has a still larger bearing on things spir- 
itual, It is not for lack of opportunity that any one in your 
class will fail of attaining eternal life. It has been offered to 
each one many times. It would be a most solemn thing to 
count up how many times, in various ways, Almighty God has 
offered eternal life to each one in your class. Would it be 
too much to say that each scholar of sixteen years has had 
this offer, in one way or another, one hundred times? If not, 
then we have had one hundred opportunities to secure pardon 
and peace and an inheritance among the saints in light. 
Would you let any man offer you a hundred thousand dollars 
more than twice? And yet here we have our scholars let- 
ting God offer and offer and offer again, and they all the 
while not knowing whether the offer would be renewed, and 
yet refusing it over and over again. No wonder the apostle 
says, “ Let us fear, lest, a promise being left us of entering 
into his rest, any of you should seem to come short of it.” 
The story of many a lost soul will simply be that,—not of lack 
of opportunity, but of opportunities allowed to slip away be- 
cause of carelessness, or of conscious sir. Is this to be the 
story in your case? That may depend on how you let this 
one opportunity which this lesson affords pass by unimproved. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was last week’s golden text? Who was the preacher 
who told such glad news of salvation? In what city were 
Paul and Barnabas? Was it in Antioch near the sea, or 
Antioch near the mountains, where Paul preached a mis- 





flight, with a renewal of the work in the very next place to 
which they came. So it went as from town to town and 


sionary sermon, and told the good news that the promise to 
the Jews had been kept? He told them that, though David 


died and was buried, yet Jesus Christ, David’s greater son, 
who had died on the cross, had risen from the dead to be a 
Saviour; that in his name they came to preach forgiveness 
of sins, 

The Next Sabbath.— Many of those who heard asked Paul and 
Barnabas to come and preach to them again the next sabbath, 
Do you suppose the apostles were glad to have such an invita- 
tion? Howdo you think they spent the week ? Nodoubt they 
went about among the people,—were in their houses, talked 
with them on the streets, and learned to know many of them, 
The people talked about them to each other, and repeated 
what they said. Those who had not seen the apostles were 
anxious to see and hear them, and the next sabbath the 
synagogue could not hold all the people, They must have 
crowded round the doors and the pavements to hear what 
Paul and Barnabas had to say. Were the Jews pleased to 
see so Many come to their service? On other Sabbath days 
it was a quiet company who sat there and heard the reading 
and the priest telling the meaning of the words he read, 
They did not like to have these strangers come and stir up 
the whole city. They even said what he preached was not 
true. What would you think if, when you were in church 
some time, while the preacher was giving his sermon, some 
men should shout out, “No, no! that’s not true’? That i@ 
what some Jews did when Paul and Barnabas preached, and 
told the word of God. 

Paul and Barnabas not Afraid.—They grew bolder all the 
time. When they saw how the Jews treated their words, 
they spoke out boldly, and said: “It was necessary that the 
word of God should first be spoken to you. We have given 
you the message, but, if you put it from you, we turn to the 
Gentiles.” Do you remember the story Jesus once told, of a 
man who made a great supper, and invited many people, 
and then sent out servants to call them to come? Were they 
glad to accept? No, they began to make excuses. The man 
was angry, and sent out to the streets and lanes to bring 
people in to enjoy the feast. There was room for more, 
Then he sent to the highways and fields beyond the city, to 
bring in all they could find, that his house should be full, 
So Jesus taught that every one who would answer his call to 
come and be saved should be welcomed and forgiven, So 
Paul and Barnabas preached when they told the Jews, “If 
you will not come, we turn to those you have despised,— 
those outside the family of the children of Abraham,” 

The Gentiles Glad,—Paul and Barnabas told the people 
that God had said that Jesus was to be.a light to the Gen- 
tiles and for salvation to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
Paul and Barnabas were sent to preach Christ’s gospel, and 
in his name they offered eternal life to the Gentiles, They 
rejoiced to hear it,—glad that, instead of being told they 
were shut out from the kingdom, they might believe that 
Christ had died for them; and they praised and gave thanks 
for the words of life which they heard. They were glad to 
tell the good news; each one told another, and so the word 
spread beyond the city, out into the country around. What 
apostle had gone to a Roman soldier in Cesarea? What had ° 
God shown to Peter in a vision, about the Gentiles ? 

The Jews Angry.—The Jews in Antioch said, “Why 
should two travelers, strangers, come to their synagogue and 
their city, and make such anuproar?”’ They talked angrily 
among themselves; they got some rich ladies of grand fami- 
lies to be excited over it; they talked to the pious Jews who 
thought it a sin to have any dealings with a Gentile; and 
they stirred up such anger and hatred that Paul and Barna- 
bas could do little more good in Antioch. Those were picus 
Jews, just as the men who cried aloud for Jesus to be cruci- 
fied would not go into the judgment-hall lest they should not 
be holy enough to eat the passover feast ; and so in Antioch 
these Jews persecuted Paul and Barnabas, and cast them out, 
But they left joy and peace in the hearts of many who had 
learned from them of the love of Jesus, how he forgives and 
saves all who come to him. The angry Jews could drive out 
Paul and Barnabas, but they could not drive out the Holy 
Spirit and the love with which the Spirit had filled many 
souls, 

In Iconium.—This was another city sixty miles away (trace 
journey on map or blackboard), where Paul and Barnabas 
went from Antioch. They were soon preaching again; for 
they found a synagogue, and went together and preached so 
earnestly that many Jews and Gentiles believed. But there 
were some Jews who did not welcome the missionaries; they 
began to say evil things about them and against the Chris- 
tians who believed. Paul and Barnabas knew it; but fora 
long time they kept on speaking boldly and doing signs and 
wonders, which proved that the Lord was with them. The 
people did not all agree; some thought the Jews were right 
in their talk against Paul and Barnabas, others believed in 
the apostles, and were glad to have them stay in Iconium, 
But the hatred was working, growing deeper and stronger, 
and finally their enemies tried to rouse up the rulers to treat 
them shamefully and stone them. 

Paul and Barnabas Fled.—Were they afraid? Not afraid 
of being stoned, but afraid they might not do all the Master’s 
work, afraid lest they should not finish their missionary 





journey. They knew what their enemies meant to do; they 
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remembered that Jesus told his apostles, “When they perse- 
cute you in one city, flee to another.” 

To Lycaonia,—to regions farther away, a wilder country, 
arougher people. The name “ Lycaonia” means the land 
of the wolf. There, where they knew they might find more 
enemies and worse treatment, into the wolf-land, they went 
to tell of the Good Shepherd who sent them to seek and save 
the lost sheep and the wandering ones, and call them to come 
into the safe fold. That was why, with Christ-like love and 
pity, the missionaries traveled from city to city, and every- 
where preached the gospel. 

Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D. D., LL. D., F.B.S. 


“Tue Jews UrceD on THE Devout WomMEN or Honor- 
ABLE Estate.”—Women evidently exercised a power in 
these mixed communities which they did not in Judea or 
Syria. It would seem that marriages between the people of 
the country and Jewesses were not unfrequent, as in the case 
of Eunice at Lystra, the mother of Timothy. The husbands 
in these cases were generally “proselytes of the gate;” that 
is, they accepted Jehovah as the true God, and Moses as his 
lawgiver, though they were not circumcised, nor conformed 
to the ceremonial law. And, further, many Gentile women 
had received the Jewish faith. Josephus, speaking of a plot 
to massacre the Jews in Damascus, remarks that they had to 
use caution for fear of their own wives, almost all of whom 
were addicted to the Jewish religion. Strabo writes that in 
Western Asia all agree that the women are the most active 
promoters of religion; that they draw the men to the wor- 
ship of the gods, to their feasts and services. So here the 
Jews contrived, through their female proselytes, to win over 
ladies of position, and through them to gain the ear of the chief 
people of the city. The translation “devout and honorable 
women” does not express the original so accurately as the 
Revised Version, which gives “the devout women of honor- 
able estate,””—not two classes, but one. Through their influ- 
ence the apostles were compelled to leave the colony of An- 
tioch, and traveled eastward, beyond its limits, to Ieonium,— 
a city which, with several others in its neighborhood, was 
under a distinct government, that of a tetrarch appointed by 
the emperor, though locally situated in the province of 
Lycaonia. Here the authorities of Antioch were powerless, 
and Paul and his companions had nothing to fear. . 

“Tury SHoox Orr tHe Dust or Tae Feer.’”—This 
shaking off the dust was a symbolical action. It was enjoined 
by the rabbis that every one, on passing from heathen soil 
into their own land, should carefully clear away every par- 
ticle of the unhallowed earth from their sandals and feet, 
lest it should pollute the land which Jehovah had blessed. 
And in like manner every one, on entering a holy place, was 
to beat his sandals and remove the dust from his feet before 
he trod on consecrated soil. 

“ TuEry CAME UNTO Icontum.”—After a weary journey of 
about sixty miles, probably performed on foot, across the 
most dreary plain in Asia Minor, they arrived at Iconium, 
where they were safe from the influence of their persecutors 
at Antioch. Iconium was under a different rule, being the 
chief of fourteen places, which had been separated from the 
rest of Lycaonia, and formed a tetrarchy, of which coins still 
exist, though the name of the tetrarch has not been pre- 
served. It has been called the Damascus of Asia Minor; 
for in its natural features it bears much resemblance to that 
famous city, being a rich oasis at the extremity of a vast 
desert plain, and with a noble background of mountain- 
ranges, which in early spring I have seen still covered with 
snow. It was an important station on the great arterial high- 
way which led through the whole length of Asia Minor, and, 
through the passes of the Cilician and the Syrian gates, from 
‘Ephesus to Antioch of Syria. Being the center of a great 
commercial district, it had a large Jewish trading popula- 
tion, as we learn from other sources. Its name still remains 

but little changed, Konieh; but, like Damascus, it has lost 
nearly all its Roman and Christian features, and its numerous 
mosks and minarets sparkle in the sunlight. It has still a 
population of about thirty thousand, but, though one of the 
cradles of Gentile Christendom, it is better known as the 
earliest seat of the Seljukian sultans before the Turks moved 
their eapital to Broussa, and finally to Constantinople. 
Famous as Iconium became in subsequent times, its annals 
are altogether apart from Christian history. But there is 
one legend which, with many fabulous accretions, is accepted 
by Romish writers; namely, that of Thecla, a virgin who is 
converted by Paul’s preaching, and vainly attempts to win 
her betrothed to the faith. She is condemned to be burned, 
but is saved by a miraculous earthquake, and afterwards 
travels with the apostle. At Antioch she is thrown to the 
wild beasts, who crouch at her feet, and cast into the water, 
but emerges unharmed; and finally, after leading a hermit 
life at Seleucia, dies at the age of ninety. The story is told 
in the Apocryphal Acts, and may have had some foundation 
in fact. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH JESUS? 
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SHALL WE, oR, 


LIKE THE GENTILES, LIKE THE JEWS, 

ELIEYVE, EJECT, 
E GLAD, ESIST, 
E FILLED EVILE 


WITH THE SPIRIT;! HIS FOLLOWERS ? 
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| HE THAT IS NOT WITH ME IS AGAINST ME. | 


GO YE INTO:ALL THE WORLD. 
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‘we pear wis LIGHT 7 tue GENTILES. 





” I AM WITH YOU ALWAY. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Tell me the old, old story.” 

“Tell me the story of Jesus.” 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross?’’ 

* Onward, Christian soldiers.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus!” 

“ Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“ God ealling yet! shall I not hear?” 
“Why do you wait, dear brother.” 














QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Envy (vs. 44, 45).—How had the apostles evidently 
spent the intervening days? What is the best way to gather 
large congregations? What difference does it make whether 
or not peopie come together “to hear the word of God” with 
the earnest belief that it is God’s word? How can we man- 
age it that our ministers shall always speak, as Paul did here, 
“by request”? How large a part of our city populations 
gather to hear God’s word? Why is the proportion so small? 
How may it be made larger? Why were the Jews envious 
of the apostles? What kinds of people nowadays want to 
make religion an exclusive affair? Why is it that Chris- 
tianity must always be a possession of the multitudes? What 
later incident was like this? (Acts 18:6.) What kinds of 
blasphemy could they utter? 

2. Resection (vs. 46, 47).—What is there in the conten- 
tions of Christ’s foes that should inspire boldness? (Luke 
6: 26.) Why was it “ necessary that the word of God should 
first have been spoken to” the Jews? (Isa. 43: 20,21.) How 
far, and how long, should we press the gospel upon unwilling 
hearers? What is the most practical way of judging our- 
selves unworthy of any blessing? (Matt. 23: 37.) On what 
other occasions was pronounced this solemn decision to turn 
to the Gentiles? (Acts 18:6; 28:28.) From what does 
Paul quote? (Isa. 49: 6.) In what way was this a command 
for Paul? Why is it wonderful that Christianity should 
have been founded on such broad lines ? 

8. Success (vs. 48, 49).—What good elements entered into 
the gladness of the Gentiles? What unworthy ones, possi- 
bly? Why should those who are ready to receive the word 
with gladness be preached to first? What “word of the 
Lord” did they glorify? Who ordained them to eternal life? 
(Eph. 2:10.) Why may we be sure that God’s ordaining to 
eternal life or eternal death does not make it impossible for 
man to choose which he will? (Matt. 7: 7,8; Rev. 3: 20.) 
Why must this remain the greatest mystery of theology? 
(Job 11:7.) What were some of the new forces that then 
aided the spread of the gospel? How may we in modern 
times utilize the preaching power of converts ? 

4. Persecution (vs. 50-52).—Why are good people the 
most dangerous persecutors when they turn against the good ? 
Why would the men and women of rank naturally be opposed 
to the apostles? How, through the ages, has the gospel been 
received by people of wealth and position, compared with the 
common people? (Mark 12: 37.) How does Paul afterward 
refer to this persecution? (2 Tim.3:11.) Why is it “ bor- 
ders,” rather than “ coasts,” in verse 50? What did Christ 
command ‘his disciples concerning unyielding cities? (Matt. 
10:14.) What does this gesturewignify ? (Neh. 5:13; Acts 
18 : 6.) "Where was Iconium? What disciples shared in 
this joy? What was the cause of their joy? (Matt. 5: 12.) 
How is the Holy Spirit the cause of al! joy in the world? 
(Rom. 14: 17.) What, then, is the only path to complete 
happiness? Why does it so often lead through pain? (2 Cor. 
7:10.) 


tiles,” did the apostles again seek a Jewish synagogue? “S> 

speak ””—how speak? What are some of the secrets of con. 

vineing speech ? What shows that they spoke in other places 

than the synagogue? “The Jews that were di-obedient ”— 

against what? (Acts 26: 19.), How are such evil passions ag 

the Jews aroused really an “evil affection,” a disease of the 

mind? Why did this make it necessary for the apostles to 
remain there a longer time? Why were the Christians called 

“brethren” among themselves? (Acts 2:44.) What is the 
connection between the apostles’ miracles and their boldness? 
What is it to speak “in the Lord”? (Exod.4: 12.) What 
was “the word of his grace”? (Eph. 2:8.) How did the 
opposition the apostles met contribute to their success? In 
what two aspects does the expression “ signs and wonders” 
regard miracles? 

6. Consprracy (vs. 4-7).—In what other case was there a 
similar division? (Acts 17: 4,5.) What had Christ prophe 
sied regarding such events? (Luke 12:51.) Which is better, 
division in religious matters, or no discussion of them at all? 
Does the punishment proposed indicate the Jews as the lead- 
ers of the mob, or the Gentiles? (Lev. 24:16.) Whatisthe 
apocryphal story of Paul and Thecla? How would this sim- 
ple story of Paul’s escape from Iconium have been exaggerated 
by a false historian? Under what instructions did the apos- 
tles flee from persecution ? (Matt.10:23.) Where was Lyca- 
onia? What does the name mean? What sort of country 
was it? Where were Lystra and Derbe? What events of 
Paul’s life were connected with them? Under what circum- 
stances only does it make no difference where the gospel is 
preached, so that it is preached ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Who drove Paul and Barnabas from Antioch? 2. Why 
did they drive them away? 3. To whom, then, did the apos- 
tlesturn? (goldentext.) 4. WhoweretheGentiles? 5. How 
did they receive the gospel? 6. Whither were the apostles 
driven next? 7. How were they received there? 8. What 
was theirsuccess? 9. Whitherdid they fleethen? 10. What 
were they doing in all these places, and amid all these perse- 
cutions? (v. 7.) 11. How can we be preaching the gospel 
all the time? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


It is noteworthy that the great creeds of the world have 
originated with one branch of the race, but have passed over 
to another. Thus Booddhism was originally an Aryan creed, 
and Sakyamuni Booddha was one of our kinsmen the Aryan 
conquerors of India. But no Aryan (or Japhetic) country is 
now Booddhist. The religion has passed from them to the 
lower so-called Turanian or Dravidian races of Eastern Asia, 
and is absolutely a stranger to the Jand of its birth. It is 
from Burmah that the gifts come, which keep intact the 
great edifice which marks the spot where Sakyamuni attained 
to Nirvana. 

Muhammadanism arose among the Semites of Arabia, and 
it still retains to some degree the loyalty of the Arab race, 
But its adherents also are chiefly of the lower races, and the 
Caliphate itself has passed to a Turkish sultan. 

Christianity originated among another Semitic people; and 
while in Syria and other parts of the East it has Semitic ad- 
herents, it is with the Aryaner Japhetic race that its strength 
now lies. It did not secure the adherence of a majority even 
of the Hebrew Semites, It is the creed of no Semitic coun- 
try. «But it controls that Japhetic world which stands in the 
forefront of human progress and controls the destinies of 
mankind, The other two passed downward to lower races. 
It alone passed upward to a higher. 

In all these cases there has been both give and take in the 
transition of a religion from one habitat to another. The 
doctrine of self-denial in Booddhism helped the Turanian 
peoples to a juster view of life and its responsibilities than 
their natural love of pleasure suggested. But Booddhism in 
its new environment sank into puerile superstitions and com- 
promises with idolatry, which its founder would have ab- 
horred. Islam taught the lower races the divine unity, the 
divine sovereignty, and the equality of man. But it also suf- 
fered from its contact with the superstitious tendencies of its 
new converts, so that reverence for the saints and for the 
prophet obscured the doctrine of God’s absoluteness, and the 
least superstitious of creeds became too often a cloak for 
superstitions innumerable. 

Christianity brought to the Aryans of Europe the influences 
and the lessons which made:them capable of a free, compact, 
and orderly social life, and of the highest development of in- 
dividual character. But it also absorbed into its practices 
many elements of the idolatries it undertook tosupplant. On 
one side of it the Reformation of the sixteenth century in 
both the Protestant and the Latin Churches was an elimina- 
tion of pagan elements, which still adulterated Christian 
teaching and practice. Nor is the process complete as yet. 
Our ethical life has not risen to the gospel level in the 
moderation of our enjoyments, our unselfish care for others, 
our forgiveness of injuries, In literature and in science we 
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rather than of Paul; and even in the Church we miss that 
calm assurance of eternal life, and that absolute dependence 
on spiritual forces, which characterized the first disciples. 
The Japhetic world has set its face toward Christ, but has 
not yet laid aside every weight that belongs to that pagan 
past, out of which our fathers were brought by the preaching 
of the gospel. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Hearers of the word of truth are to be secured with com- 
parative ease; but assent to the truth is not to be secured so 
easily. It matters not how important to the hearers the 
truth may be, or how plainly this importance is shown, some 
will hear it with indifference, some will reject it, some will 
be moved to opposition to those who present it, even while 
some will heed and profit by it, It is not enough to have the 
ears of those who are in need, when proffering that which 
would meet the need, there must be a willing mind and.a 
responsive heart, orjthe proffer is made in vain. To make 
known salvation to sinners, does not necessarily bring salva- 
tion to sinners. 

Gentiles who heard of salvation to them, as well as to 
Jews, were induced by their enemies to attack the best 
friends they had in the world, Those whg preach the truth 
in love are'‘not exempt from the hostility of those whom they 
would befriend, or whom they have befriended. 

But progress to the cause of truth is made not only in spite 
of, but even by means of, opposition and rejection. Driven 
from ote place, the preachers and illustrators of truth go to 
another place, and so the knowledge of the truth is extended. 


ADDED POINTS. 


The sabbath of rest and worship has its new blessings with 
each weekly return, We may gain something on the next 
sabbath, in addition to all that we have had up to this time. 

Success excites envy. Whenever any one person makes 
high attainment, other persons are regretful. 

He who will not accept a blessing that is proffered to him 
has only himself to blame for his lack of it, 

Salvation in Christ was promised to the Gentiles long 
before salvation was preached to the Gentiles. The choice of 
Abraham was declared to be for a blessing to all the nations, 
—as well as to his descendants. 

Woman has had influence ever since she/was woman. 
Woman’s influence is always back of the chief men in any 
place, 

Jews and Greeks believed, and Jews and Greeks dis- 
believed. The good is not confined to any one race or sort of 
people; nor is the evil. 

Evil-disposed men usually do more by stirring up others to 
make mischief, than they do in the line of their own active 
labors for evil. 

Opposition does not break down a brave spirit; it rather 
arouses to increased exertion. 

If one field is closed against a worker for the Master, an- 
other field may be opened. It is the worker’s duty to work 
where he can, if he is unable to work where he would. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


————>__-——_ 


PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY-* 


No tendency, in biographical literature, historical in- 
vestigation, or religious argument, is better known than 
the desire to reverse things: to prove white black, and 
to discover incipient darkness in the brightest places, 
Enthusiasm over the sweetness and light of non-Chris- 
tian religions is a frequent manifestation of this spirit, 
—a manifestation more often shown by the half-educated 
dabbler, or the poetic rhapsodist, than by the cautious 
scholar, Christian or other. At no past time has the 
development of theistic, ethical, or soteriological ideas 
been more carefully investigated than to-day ; and never 
has there been a more general willingness to recognize 
existing merits in non-Christian systems, or a more gen- 
eral unwillingness to dogmatize about the Divine inten- 
tion concerning the fate of ancient moral philosophers. 
But at the very time when the best Christian scholars 
are so tolerant and painstaking concerning other faiths 
than their own, it is not pleasant to encounter elaborate 
pieces of special pleading for heathenism, written at this 
late day by those wlio are themselves enormously in- 
debted to the forces resultant on Christian civilization, 
but who devote their energies to a sedulous magnifying 
of the virtues of Eastern pagandom, a discreet minimizing 
of its limitations or evils, and an eager search for Chris- 


* Paganism and Christianity. 
cloth, pp. xvili, 256. New York : 
$1.75. 

La Fin du Paganisme. Par Gaston Boissier. 2 vols. Paris: 
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Pagaui Survivals in Christianity. By Abram H. ™4x5 
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By J. A. Farrar. 74% 5% inches, 
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tian defects along the centuries preceding our own. Such 
a book is Mr. J. A. Farrar’s Paganism and Christianity. 
It is fairly well written; it contains many statements 
concerning non-Christian philosophies and creeds, espe- 
cially Greek, which are unquestionably true, and which 
ought to be widely known ; and its arraignment of the 
mistakes of medieval Christianity is in some ways accu- 
rate and just. But no book, pagan or Christian, is worth 
much attehtion which seeks to find all possible flaws in 
one thing and all available topics for glorification in an- 
other. Mr. Farfar falls into the rhetorical error of seek- 
ing to prove too much; and in properly warning his 
readers of the folly of trying to claim for Christianity 
all that is good in modern civilization, he goes so far 
that he seems to be seeking to prove the old Greek life 
decidedly more desirable than ourown. One is tempted 
to say that it is a pity that a year’s actual experience of 
the systems he portrays could not have been afforded 
him as a corrective. 

French historians have always taken special interest 
in the transition period, in western Europe, from pagan- 
ism to Christianity, and their contributions to the knowl- 
edge of this interesting epoch are of value. One of the 
latest and best works of this sort is that of Gaston Bois- 
sier, entitled La Fin du Paganisme: Etude sur les dernidre 
luttes religieuses en Occident, du IV Siécle. The work is 
divided into six books, The first treats of the conversion 
of Constantine, in which the author gives him credit for 
honesty and sincerity of purpose. The second and third 
books discuss the reaction in favor of heathenism under 
Julian the Apostate, and the events following. The 
fourth book is entirely devoted to the Latin poetry of 
the Christianity of the second, third, and fourth cen- 
turies. The next book takes up the development from 
the end of the fourth century, and the last treats of the 
final victory of Christianity over the heathenism of the 
West. The entire discussion is upon the inner rather 
than the outer course of events, and among its strong 
points is the manner in which it shows how the Christian 
civilization of later ages had its roots in the thought 
and action of this transition period. The literature of 
the age, both Christian and non-Christian, is carefully 
utilized, and these volumes of Boissier seem entitled to 
rank with those of Beugnot, de Rossi, Schulze, and 
others who have done special work in the same depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Abram H. Lewis’s discussion of Pagan Survivals in 
Christianity intelligently and forcibly considers the well- 
known transfers of heathen methods or objects into Greek 
or Roman Catholic Christian systems and churches; and 
it also, from the denominational standpoint of the author, 
argues that some very widespread convictions and cus- 
toms of Protestantism are not essential to a faith at once 
scriptural and reformed. Mr. Lewis hardly gives due 
weight to the question how far certain non-idolatrous 
customs, existent alike in paganism, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity, may be essential, or at least permissible, in the 
slow upward march of man, under the beneficent plans 
of a God who recognizes the weakness of humanity, and 
allows it to proceed by steps. 





By a coincidence, two small books of similar purpose 
have lately appeared, Miss Annie Payson Call’s Power 
through Repose has already been noticed here. While 
occasionally whimsical in idea and advice, it is on the 
whole an interesting and suggestive body of general ob- 
servations and special hints concerning the best way of 
resting or of husbanding one’s mental and physical 
powers when their exercise is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. A similar book is The Technique of Rest, by 
Miss Anna C. Brackett, in which an experienced teacher 
and an alert student of social subjects seeks to tell men 
and women, especially women, how to give through 
withholding; to do because of not doing; and to achieve 
the greater in denying the less. Miss Brackett’s pages 
are practical as well as theoretical, even reminding their 
readers of such things as the right use of the memoran- 
dum-slip for daily duties the reminders of which may as 
well be committed to aslip of paper as carried in the 
brain. (75 inches, cloth, pp. 178. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 


The sprightly papers of observation contributed to 
Harper’s Weekly by Mr. Richard Harding Davis are 
now gathered together in a book bearing their original 
title—The West from a Car-Window. Such running 
views of our changing and ever-receding borderland 
(for it is of the far West that Mr. Davis writes) are in- 
teresting reading, especially now that the Columbian 
celebration is attracting so much .attention to the peren- 
nially important topic of American territorial expansion 


and settlement. But the sketches must be taken in 
hand now or never; were any reader to apply to them 
Emerson’s injunction not to read a book not a year old, 
they would be forever untouched, and, indeed, would 
have become antiquated. (7}>5} inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. v, 248. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Another of the multiplying handbooks of information 
summarizing the generally received conservative view 
of the authorship, date, and content of the Old and New 
Testaments, is Professor Barnard C. Taylor’s Outline 
Analysis of the Books of the Bible, the nature of which is 
sufficiently explained by its title. The moderate-sized 
volume does not differ essentiaily from others of its class 
previously noticed here. Within the limits of his chosen 
method the author states conclusions with impartiality, 
though sometimes vexed questions are too curtly dis- 
missed, or answered in an off-hand way,—a fault perhaps 
inevitable in such compendiums. (74j inches, cloth, 
pp. 191. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, 75 cents.) 





Still another book by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller is! 
The Every-Day of Life, an apt title that introduces a 
volume which, like its predecessors from the same pen, 
is earnest, spiritual, and suggestive reading for all who 
aspire toward the religious life amid the joys and the 
sorrows, the achievements and the failures, of a work-a-, 
day world. By well-chosen original words and by fit 
quotations the author’s short chapters—some of which 
have already been found right serviceable to readers of 
The Sunday School Times—distinctly promote brave 
living and spiritual thinking. (6}><4} inches, cloth, 
pp. v, 288. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 
Price, $1.00.) 





A word of mention may be given to Professor Fred N.’ 
Scott’s new edition of a familiar rhetorical treatise, Her-. 
bert Spencer’s Philosophy of Style, because there is ap- 
pended thereto an unfamiliar discussion of the same 
theme, in An Essay on Style, by another English writer, 
Mr. T. H. Wright. The latter essay is distinctly superior 
to Mr. Spencer’s in practical sense, esthetic insight, and 
verbal grace. (7454 inches, cloth, pp. xx,72. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Readers of Harper’s Magazine will recognize the fit- 
ness of the authorized announcement now made that the 
Editor’s Easy Chair of that periodical will remain un- 
filled. Mr. Warner has so improved the Editor’s Study 
that it makes the loss of the Easy Chair less keenly re- 
grettable. 





The Welsh seems to be the only Celtic language that 
has muck natural vitality at the present time; its oral 
and written use is steady, both in its native land and in 
Central New York and some other parts of the United 
States. Efforts, patriotic rather than practical, have 
from time to time been made to keep Old Irish alive; 
societies have been formed for its preservation, and 
grammars and other text-books prepared. The Man- 
chester Examiner says that 2 new movement has just 
been begun for the perpetuation of Highland Scotch, 
Lord Archibald Campbell taking the lead in the enter- 
prise. It is thought that the Highlanders’ gatheriags 
have hitherto been too exclusively athletic, while the 
Welsh LEisteddfods have more wisely devoted their 
chief attention to Welsh poetry, music, etc. Hereafter, 
accordingly, there will be an annual series of meetings 
(of which the first was lately held at Oban) for the en- 
couragement and cultivation of Gaelic literature aud 
music, the development of Highland home industries, 
and the extension of Gaelic teaching in schools, 


Readers of the Marquis de Nadaillac’s brilliant bué 
trustworthy work on Prehistoric America have for some 
years been strongly impressed with the belief that the 
so-called Mound-builders were simply North American 
Indians of an earlier day, and that their crude civiliza- 
tion, though in certain respects higher than that of their 
successors, was not so distinctly superior as to be any 
great puzzle to the ethnologist. Mr. Warren K. Moor- 
head, in his new book on Primitive Man in Ohio (Put- 
nams) restates this opinion, and defends it by deductions 
drawn from his own observations in a hundred mounds 
near the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers. All that he 
can discover, in the excavated mounds within the limits 
of the present state of Ohio, is evidence that the most 
remote tribes may be said to have reached “the upper 





states of savagery,” not entitled to be called civilization, 
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even in the most liberal definition of the 














term, Savages, he says, may be expert 
hunters, fighters, earthwork - builders, 
bone- or stone- implement makers, or 
even carvers of representations of animal 
figures. Clearly, the whole question is 
now as much of terminology—what do 
we mean by “savagery” or “ civiliza- 
tion” ?—as of archwology. Mr. Moor- 
head makes too much of the ignorance 
of surgery in the tribes under discussion; 
for a well-set bone is a matter of very re- 
cent development in Caucasian civiliza- 
tion. His strongest argument is that the 
mound-builders were unskilled, or un- 
interested, in the building of permanent 
homes. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. ° 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free toexamine 
the subscription list at anytime, The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agrecing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue fora year, or «uniform amount of space, 
weekly; for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such « position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anauppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Slieknmess among children q*pestaliy 
infants, is prevalent at all times, but. is largely 
avoided by giving proper nourishment and whole- 
some food. The most successful and reli- 
able is the Gail Bordeu * Kagle” Brand 
ae Milk. Your grocer and druggist 

eep it. 


FALL ISSUES 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
ADAM’S DAUGHTERS. By Julia MacNair 
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arper’s 


'| Harper's Magazine 


Engagements have been 
made with the most distin- 
guished writers, and several 
special enterprises of some- 
what extraordinary magni- 
tude are under way that pre- 
sage a most entertaining se- 
ries of numbers for 1393. 
The illustrations will con- 
tinue to be as perfect as the 
best talent and prucesses can 
make them. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


Greatest 


Harper's Bazar 


Each issue is the record 
of the week in woman’s 
world. It contains the 
latest in fashions and in 
Paris designs; the best in 
bright stories and high-class 
humor; the most thought- 
ful and practical essays; 
the best artistic attrac- 
tions, and an _ indispen- 
sable pattern-sheet supple- 
ment. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 
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The Best Literature 
and the Best Art 


No home 
of culture 
should be 


without them 


Magazine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People 





Harper’s Weekly 


This journal keeps abreast 
of the history of each 
week, singling out for em- 
phasis the events and 
personages of importance. 
Its illustrations are nu- 
merous and by the best 
artists, Its department 
of fiction is replete with 
the most entertaining 
short stories by the best 
writers. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 
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American 
Harper’s Young People 


Look out this year for 
‘*RAFTMATEs,” by KIRK 
Munrog, and other serial 
and short stories. The spe- 
cial articles will be interest- 
ing and valuable. Numer-| 
ous illustrations, poems, anec- | 
dotes, articles on pastimes, 
and every other subject of in- 
terest to young people, make 
up a delightful programme | 
for the year. 


Per year, postage free, $2.00 | 




























~ VERY INTERESTING — 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


By LUCY LARCOM: 
AS IT-IS IN HEAVEN, 
THE UNSEEN FRIEND, 
AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


Three books by Lucy LaRCOM,religious in 

subject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read 

and of the finest quality every way. The 
last-named is a new book of exquisite reli. 
gious lyrics, $1.00 each. 

BREATHINGS OF A BETTER LIFE. 
Edited by Miss Larcom. $1.25. 

BECKONINGS FOR EVERY DAY. A 
Calendar of Thought. $1.00. 

By DR. MUNGER: 

THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. Sermons, 
with a prefatory essay on ‘‘The New Theol- 
ogy.” $1.50. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. [for young peo 
ple. New edition, enlarged, $1.00. 

LAMPS AND PATHS. Sermons for chil- 
dren. $1.00. 

THE APPEAL TO LIFE. Sermons. $1.50, 

By DR. GLADDEN: 

WHO WROTE THE BIBLE? A new 
book of great value. $1.25. 

APPLIED CHRISTLANITY. 
pects of social questions, $1.25. 

THE LORD’S'PRAYER. $1.00. 

By DR. W. B. WRIGHT: 

ANCIENT CITIES. From the dawn to the 
daylight. $1.25. 

THE WORLD TO COME. Sermons, with 
a remarkably interesting and informing lec- 
ture on Christmas. $1.25. 

By DR. W. E. GRIFFIS: 

THE LILY AMONG THORNS. A study 
of the biblical drama entitled “‘ The Song of 
Songs.” $1.25; white cloth, with gilt top, 
$1.50. 


Sold by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
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Upon receipt of TEN 
CENTS the publishers 
will mail you a sam- 


ple set of above 


Harper & Brot 





Subscribe Now 


Franklin Square, New York N.Y. 


Newsdealers, Book- 
sellers, and Postmas- 
ters receive subscrip- 
tions. 


hers, Publishers 

















Wright. 463pp. 12mo, 4 illustrations, $1.50, 









Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


APPROVED BOOKS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Examine “ The Sunday-School Li- 

brary Bulletin.”’ 

. Reviews of 93 acceptable books in the 

October number. Specimen copy mailed for 








An attractive story by a gifted writer. Women 
often ack,*' What shall we dofor a living?” and three 
country maids answer this problem in this true tale, 

“The religious teachings of this story are beauti- 
fal, and we warmly commend it to our readers.” 

CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
WHAT GIRLS CAN DO, “ Not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” By Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 
463 pp. i2mo. 4illustrations. §1.50. 
“A charming book, interesting, thrilling, instruc 
tive, pure and helpful. Every giri ought to read it." 
CENTRAL BAPTIST. 
A BAKER'S DOZEN. By Faye Huntington. 
S5 pp. 1é6mo, 2illustratiops. 60 cents. 

A well-told story of church work, illustrating the 
blessedness of Christian liberality. 

“ Thirteen delightful young women, whom all will 
enjoy becoming acquainted with.” INTERIOR, 

THE ANDERSONS: Brother and Sister. 
AgnesGiberne. 10 illustrations. l2mo. 347 pp. @1.25. 
“A touching story ;... the moral teaching of the 
book is of the purest kind.” N. ¥. OBSERVER. 
BESIDE THE WATERS OF COMFORT. 
By Agnes Gibérne, Sq. 24mo. 389 pp. Gilt, $1.25. 
“ Pull of rich comfort and help,” OBSERVER, 
FAN FAN STORIES. By Mrs. F. I. B. Smith. 
i6mo. 2B3pp. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
eg tes for children,sure to find its way 
into our 8. 8. libraries." METH. PROTESTANT. 
THE SILVER SHIELD SERIES. Ina box 
Attractive and unique red and white binding. $1.00. 
Mother's Last Words. Joe's Calling. 
A Good Fight. Burning Lamps. 
LITTLE TOT SERIES. Six volumes for little 
children. Profusely illustrated. lérmgo. In abox. $1.50. 
Sunnyside Homes. Grandma’s Happy Hour. 
Tates for Tots. A Bundle of Stories. 
Grandpa's Travels. | Tot’s Favorite Pictures. 
THE STORY OF MARY JONES AND HER 
BEBLE; or the origin of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Illustrated. 16mo. 50 cents. 
HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
BCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1893. By Rev. D. J. 
Burrell, D.D.,and Rev. Joseph D. Burrell. 12mo, $1.25. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
204 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 4 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester,93 State St. = Chicago,211,218 Wabash Ave. | 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco,735 Mark’tSt. 


GENUINE “ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. | 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. 33 EF. 17th Street, New York. | 














A FINE “INDIA” PAPER EDITION OF 
@ &. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2145. 
mioam type, bound In Genuine Levant, 


calf ine A aa serviceable book. Price 
Bas. B. YOUN 





* 7 
& CO,, Cooper Union, =, $8. 





The Scholar’s Magazine. 


& Vor Scholis. 





A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholeeome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued qu 
International Sunday-school lessons. 


one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


arterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 
then Lesson Leaves, 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 
Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


It is cheaper, even, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBLisHER, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“A STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY” 


i CHILDREN CONTENTS: The 


Problem of the Children 
| oe 


THE POOR 


Children—In the Great 
East Side Treadmill— 
| JACOB A. RiIS. 
Illustrated. 


Tony and his Tribe— 
Square 12mo, $2.50. 





The Little Toilers—The 
Truants of Our Great 
Streets— What is it that 
Makes Boys Bad—The 
Fresh-Air Fund—The 
Kindergartens and Nur- 
BOWES a ee series—The Industrial 
Schools— Boys’ Clabs—The Outcast and Home- 
less—Putting a Premium on Pauperism—The 
Verdict of the Potter’s Field—Register of 
Children’s Charities, 

Mr. Riis, having made a systematic and thorough 
study of the condition—social, industrial, etc.—of 
the children of the poor in the New York City 
slums, presents the results of his observations in 
this book, which is, therefore, a supplement to his 
remarkably popular ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives” 


($1.25 net). It is written with full knowledge of 
the facts, and with warm sympathy. 








*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
“ONE PIECE” Made of strong manilia paper. 





Adjastable Will fit any book without cut- 
©evers. ting. Send 2 cent stamp forsam- 
(Patented 1892.) & W. B. Hartson, 59 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, School books and supplies, 





Just Pubtished. 
BEYOND ATONEMENT. 

By MARIE VON EsNerR-EscHEWRBACH. Translated 
by Mary A. Ropinson. I[llustrated. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 

A story of great beauty in which breadth and vigor 


of treatment are harmoniously blended with ex- 
quisite delicacy of detail. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 
language and litera- 


GERMANIA irc 


mended by college professors and the preas a& the 
best effort yet made to assist the stadent of German 
and to interest himin his pursuit.” Its BeotxnnErRe’ 
CorNnER furnishes, every year, a complete and inter- 
esting course in German Grammar. ayear. Sam- 
ple copies free. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 
ir one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one doliar. 
Mailed, px id, on receipt of price. Contains a 
caretul compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertaining 
to the business of advertising. Address ROW FELL’s 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 


‘QUESTIONS ano ANSWERS 
ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 





A magazine for the 
study of the German 




















Just the book for students and beginners in the study of 
S t F Samples of our 8.8. pa 
e n ree. icture papers before renew- 
cent less than publishers’ prices, sent on appl ry 
York, 


Electricity. H yi bound in eloib. 

Price S@c., post-paid. BUBLER PUB. €O0., LYNN, MaSs. 

pers 

aye im colors. Chil- 

ren cry for them, See ouré 

ing for '93. Leonard Pub.Co., Bible House, Albany .N.Y. 

A NEW catalogue of books suitable for Sunday- 

44% school libraries, with net prices from 25 to 50 per 
wo H. B, Nis and Company, Troy, New 


~ 6 cents, 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 









en > ip oes m meth- 
ods have impressed 
PLEASE the daily lesson upon 
he minds of young 
children—make the 





THE CHILDREN 


way. My ustrating 
Sdnday-School psson, are furnished every 
week for 30 cents a year—and impress the young, 
while furnishing them with a novel cocupetten. 
Send fora free sample card today. M R. G@ 
@MITH, 2624 East 22d St.. Minneapo'ls, Minn. 








ON THE 


Story of Jonah 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Book of Jonah has been for } 
centuries an object of special inter- 
est and perplexity to Bible scholars. 
This study of it brings into new rela- 

§ tions with it important facts in recent 

: Assyrian discoveries, and in the his- § 

tory of Nineveh. “Light on the 
Story of Jonah” has already attracted § 

4 marked, attention among scholars, § 

j and it ¢an be réad to advantage by 

b) all who are interested in the truth of 

4 the Bible story. 


< 
4 
4 19 pages (5% x7% inches), with 

§ illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For, 
& sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- f 
; paid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ONLY $2.00 AYEAR 


THE NEW 


PETERSON 


MAGAZINE 


of Fiction, History, Biography, Travel, 
Sketches of noted men, women, and 
places, discussion of topics of the day. 


BRIGHT, ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE. 
Profusely illustrated and well printed. 
Its contributions will be from the best 
known writers of America. Among them: 


Minot J. Savage, Miss M. G. McClelland, 
— Joy oe Margaret Kent, 
oward Seel Octave Thanet, 
Thomas Wentworth wiat inson, 
Edward Everett Hale, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza, 


whose work cannot fail to make the Mag- 
azine a great success. 

It will equal the $4.00 monthlies, yet 
be half their price. 

$2.00 per year. ‘$1.00 for 6 months. 
Asample number will be sent for five cents. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 
112-114 $0. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


““FESTAL DAYS” FOR 


CHRISTMAS. 


une SERVIC 
The Christmas Jn ng ” By Miss Jessie 
Brown. Music by E.8. Lorenz. A fresh and vi — 
Christmas exercise, containing new features. Bright 
text, delightful music. 

Christmas. A service by Charles H. Gabriel. An 
admirable program, with rts each vagy ae the Sun- 
day evening service. 5cen 50cents per dozen ; 


00 per hundred 
“s Aes King’s Wiethacy. E. & Lorenz. One 


of 1 ne best services ever oe. Noble exercises, 
magnificent. music, grand decorations. 5 cents each ; 
60 cents per dozen ; $3.50 per hundred, all postpaid. 
Samples of these three services, 10 cents in cotn. 
CHRISTMAS HELPS. 
Christmas Treasury, 2 3. 
ber is even better than its oP redecesso: ° 
land2. Recitations ae ee ca big folks, dialogues, 
exercises, songs, and anthems. 
tmas asury, No. 2. 
Christmas Treasury, No. 1. 
10 cents ror $1. a afar, dozen, yarn 
for 25 cents 
iRIST TMAS % 4 gt 
A collection of baililant an eorical dialogues 
exercises, tableaixx, little songs, quartets, etc. Full “ol 
gece things. It includes the entertainment, “The 
11’s Festival.”’ A capital hit. 25 cents per copy. 
CANTATAS. 








Toy-Makers of Wonderland, a new Christ- 
mas ntata by Charles H, Gabriel, is one of the 
brightest and most charming he has pre Ay ies Sure 
3 lease. 30 cents per copy, postpaid ; per dozen, 


"Gloria im Excelsis, by E. 8. Lorenz, is a serious 
cantata, for male, lad'es, and mixed chorus, with 
carols for the school, Very effective. 10 cents each; 
bay fm a h cantata, 85 cents in cot 

Vy OF each care Cc sin n. 
ple CE RISTMAS ANTHEMS, 
Thy Light is Come. By 5 Lorenz. 
Fear Not. By Gabriel. 
10 cents pea "i. rye apy zen 


Bend for crc ya a carts £9 00%. 
eee 


a of all our Christmas pebiipations. 
a > et aaiean! Gaeta or Ward & 

HRISTMAS SERVICES. 
THE CHRISTMAS MESSENGERS, A 


Christmas Concert Exercise 
By E. 8. LORENZ and JESSE H. BROWN. 








CHRISTMAS. A Christmas service by Chas. H. 
Gabriel. Prices of the above two services: five cents 
cate ; 50 cents per dozen ; $4.00 per hundred, all post- 
paid. 

Sy — — a BABE. By Isa. Baitzell and 
J. Berg. Esenwein. A comparion to " Messiah’s 
Star.” Prices, five cents each; 50 cents per dozen; 
$3.50 per hundred, all postpaid. 

OTHER SERVICES. “ Desire of all Nations,” 
“Christmas Voices,” *‘ Messiah Star,” “ Gospel 
ings,” “ At the Manger,” are all delightful services, 
Prices, postpaid, five cents each ; 50 cents per dozen; 
$3.50 per hundred, except “ At the Manger,” which is 
¢3.25 per hund red. 

CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

ree books of ae — exercises, and 
dialogues, compiled by E. renz. Very rich in 
available matter for Christmas om my 
Prices, fifteen cents each; the three combined, 
cents, Send for special Holiday lists. 


For sale by booksellers, and by the publisher, 
W. J: SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


“THE HOPE OF THE AGES.” 


A Christmas service for the Sunday-school, consist- 

Ef of Seripipre selections, recitations, and original 

near ling, and easily learned.’ Pre; by 

We Maso Price, 5 cents each, by mail ; $4.00 per 
100 by express, not prepaid. 


*““LIFT UP THE VOICE.” 


Christmas anthem. By W. L. Mason. Price, 
pael. 10 cerits each ; or, $1.00 per dozen. 
The leading service last year was 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


We can supply it this year at 5 cents each, postpaid; 
Or, $4.00 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
Our recitation book for Christmas, 


“THE SANTA CLAUS MAN.” 


Containing 47 recitations and 3 dialogues, all for 
Christmas, and adapted to youth and younger chil- 
dren. Price, ripe postpaid. 

of each of the above mailed for 30 cents 





A specimen 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
Le ABE. ae Saree}, New York, 






























os tS~> oo —-, 
Copyright, 189%, by The Century Co. 
“He 1s WAITING FOR ME.” 


From Sweet Bells Outof Tune,” in“ The Century.” 


“ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” 


The Novel of New York Society, 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 


is one of the great fiction 


the new volume of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE which begins with the No- 
vember number. Mrs. Harrison wrote 
and her new 


“The Anglomaniacs,” 
story even excels that in 
ye with a fashionable w 


trations are as striking as the text. 


The November « Century ”’ 


is one of the best numbers of a maga- 
zine ever issued. In it begins the great 
series on ‘‘ The Bible and Science,” 
with ‘‘ Does the Bible contain 
Scientific Errors?” by Prof. Shields. 

Potter’s article on Sunday and 
orld's Fair js here; 
The contributors in- 
clude Lowell, Eggleston, T. B. Aldrich, 
General and Senator 
Sherman (a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters which passed between the 
brothers), Archibald Forbes, and other 
famous people. See this November num- 


openin 
Bisho 
the 
complete stories. 


Rudyard Kipling, G 


ber. Begin a year’s subscription with it — 
fs See $20 ao ll be the great 
pape: ny co., 


33 East 17th Street, New York. 





features of 


interest. It 
edding. The 


also three 














Largest and Finest Establishment of 
its kind in the United States. 











SIXTH AVENUE 


20th to 2ist Street, 
NEW BW YORK. 





OouR DISPUAYVT OF 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


Cannot be surpassed by any house in the country. Our Millinery, Silk, Dress Goods, 
and Untrimmed Hat Departments contain the latest styles and fabrics. Our House 
Furnishing, China, and Glassware Departments are specially interesting at this time, 
as we are offering a fine line of Dinner and Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent lower 


than elsewhere. 


Fall and Winter Catalogues 





Now ready. 


supply is limited. 


H. O'NEILL & CO 


Mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for one early, as the 


6th Ave., 20th to 


my 2ist St., H. Y. 








SS SSS 


GLORY IN THE HIGHESP. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 
Hill 10 THE KING. 
HAPPY ‘TIDINGS. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
Services, containing music, recitations, 
Responsive Reading, etc.-each onéa Gem. 
Price, & cts each, 50 ets per doz., matled, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE a FOR 10c, 


John J. Hood, YA < 


P PHILA. PA. 


SCSI RESIST ESTES STS TTS 
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THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND PRAYER-MEETING. 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos, 9 and 6 


COMBINED. 
400 PAGES, 438 <ofemenny 
Mgete. a» £00 Bor 100; 70e. each by mail. 
per 100; 22e. by mail. 


The Biglow & Main Co., 


76 East 9th St., New York. 


The John Church Co,, | 


74 West 4th St.. Cincinnati. 


CATALOGUE NOW BEADY! 
Tied Candy Bowes Books, Booklets, 
Candy Boxes, oe. a the Sun- 


UO sayechoot and Home at 


eat vaiec. 
Pub’r, 2 Cooper 


Union. N . 

















TRY OUR NEW 


Gleanings. { *2",S0spel 
where it is desirabie to use th 


largestand most complete Pra: 
per hundred. 


PRAISE BOOK: 


eeti and Young Peo- 
also forSunday-schools, 

esame book. Jt isthe 
ise Book ever offered for 


' Sema 35 cents for specimen copy in boards. 


| Star and Scepter, 


vice, 


A charmt 


Christmas ser- 


easily learned. Price, 


#4 per hundred. Send stam p fi ‘or specimen copy. 
ASA HULL, 160 Nassau St., N. Y. 





“Santa Claus, 


Jr.,” @ 


Christmas 
oo aspecial feature being cho- 


Hey: r female voices only. 
for pameie copy. 

for samples o 

for the ale with illus- 
Chr 4, 


ae 
tensed tle-pages. Four 


what mean those poly. voices,” 
is born,” by Glory 
by Weiss; 


es; price, 10 cen post id. ae z cable 
Pfriumphal yet and “The New Song” free. 


Gabriel ; 
“There were shepherds, 


Send 
Bend 15 cts. 
three utiful new 
gn am i Hark! 


to | 


RELIGIOUS CLASSICS. 


conenn WORKS FOR DAILY COUNSEL. 
émo. Cloth, red see. $1.00. Gilt edge, $1.25, 
White and d gold, $1.25 


Preuty ‘™ PROGRESS. 
6mo. White and gold, gilt edge, $1.25 
mt... JESU: 


8s. 
lémo, White and gold, gilt edge, $1.00. 


THE SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. | 
1gmo. Plain edge, 50 cents. Red edge, 75 cents, 
White and gold, 75 cents, 





Four Notable Books. 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 

THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL. 

IN BLUE CREEK CANON. 

HALF A DOZEN GIRLS, 

HALF A DOZEN BOYS. 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25each. Full of enthusiasm, 
exciting adventures, genial fun, and of high purpose, 





A New Book by the Author of 
“The Blind Brother”’ and ‘‘ Burnham Greaker.”’ 


The Riverpark Rebellion 


and a Tale of the Towpath. 


12mo. Illustrated, $1.00. Clean, exciting, bright, 
and delightful, glow ‘ing with life and energy. 





Three Notable Books. 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D,D, 


THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 
ie Le ING. ty td MOST OF LIFE. 
IMES. 


16mo, ~ een -neng gilt top, $1.00. White and goia,' 
$1.3, Levant morocto, $2.50, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
New York and Boston. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES 
Midwinter-night’s Dream. By Dr. W. How- 
ARD DoanE, This new cantata is repleve with 
melodies, humorous dialogue-parts, recitations, ef- 
fective c’ reese, etc, Easily rendered, Price, 3 
cents, by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas service 
(No. 15) by the Rev. Ropzrr Lowry. 16 es. 
Scripture and song.. Composed with reference to 
the present times. Price, 5 cents, by mall, 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. On the Kintergastes 
plan. By Mrs. W. F. Ceartsand H. P. Main, A 
new service containing motion songs, in connection 
with Christmas wreaths. Printed {n colors. Price, 
6 cents each, by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of Fi 
On the ~~ WY. plan. Ly Mrs. WILBUR F, 
Crarts., Suited to Columbian ar introducing 
Segs of principal nations, etc. Printed in colors, 
rice, 6 cents each, by mail, (12 flags, $1.18, by 
mail ; 24 flags, $2.36, by mail.) 


CHRIST MAS ANNUAL, No. 23, contains a vari- 
ety of beautiful original carols. Price, 4c.,by mail, 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, - 
No.3. Choice, fresh, simple, Price, 4 cents, 


A Large Line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 1892. 


Ward 4&4 Drummond's Christmas Carols, 
No.14, Six new pieces. $2.00 per 100 ; 3c. per copy, 








{ 





HMuge’s Christmas Greeting. 


Responsive and 
music, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 





King of Kings. By Armstrong. Responsive and 
music, 6 cents; $4.00 per 100. 

Good Santa Claus. Acs cantata, By Vickers and 
Armstrong. 5 cents; 5 $4.00 per 100, 


Columbin’s Christmas| Chimes. A national 
Christmas entertainment for Cancer conan, By 
J.B. Herbert. 5 cents; + 14.00 por 100, 


Let Earth Receive her King. 


Responsive and 
music, 5 cents ; $4.00 pe 





The Christmas Mossenmers. 


By Brown and 
Lorenz, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100. 





Christmas. A Christmas service. By Charles H. 
Gabriel. 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 
In addition to above, we keep 
such as Hood’s, Biglow & Main’s, 
Church's, Pitt's, etc., at lowest rates, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
7H Broadway, New York City. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISES 
AND CANTATAS. 


EMANUEL. A sacred cantata for the choir and 
Sunday-school. By W. A, Ogden. It is “The Story 
of Emanuel” told in song. rice, 30 cents ; $3.00 per 


ozen, 

SANTA CLAUS’ DELIGHT. A me 
for Sunday-schools. By Charles H. Gabrie 
30 cents ; $3.00 per dozen. 

JOY BELLS. A_ new concert exercise for Sun- 
day-schools, By J. x primase, Price, 5 cents; 65 
cents per dozen, ppostpale 

A fall descriptive list sent freee on ree 
FILLMORE BROS., 141 

einnati, O., or 40 Bible woune. New korn. 


HOIRS WILL LIKE IT. 


BROWN ANTHEMS (New). By W. A. OG- 
DEN. Sample copy,25 cents. Specimen 
Address, The W. he sacsmam | Co., To , Obio. 


thing in the line, 
Hull’s, Fillmore’s, 





cantata 
Price, 











CARNERED CEMS. 


A new 8. 8. 
published Y vent ie, 
by Tux Joan Cuurce Co., Clu 


- R. Palmer, pak best 
blished 
and New York, 





BUSHNELL’S 


POPULAR PAPER WALLETS 


are made from the toughest rope manflla stock, spe- 
cially pre pared, and wear like leather. They are 
| Wort n times their cost to any one who carries carda 
| or papers in his pockets. + pwd they are cheap enough 

to use for goners) Pow) ed rg, etc. Send ten cents 
for three samples,and list Pf bina and prices, by mail, 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
106 and 108 8. Fourth Street, Phiia., Pa. 


et 








‘ou wish to ps gt an in ygrhere Ne 
dine write ang GEO, “low ‘fic. s 
ork. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 











_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


| 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates iuclude postage: 
GUE COPY, ONO FOAL, 000000 corcereeFvocese cos seccreceoseees cod $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 | 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- | 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment | 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, | 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de | 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: | 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed | 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, | 
SOcents each. A package thus seut is addressed to | 
one son only, and no names can be written or | 
printed on the separate papers, 

The sers foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
8 


r 
‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly, ‘his applies to 
kage clubs, at the fiftv-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
character, ‘The free copies for roe clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


package. 
"Add Ons may be made at any time to a club—sucbh 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 
Schools Sint are open during only a portion of the 
ear, nay subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
Use'as the papers may be required. 


¢ CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Snbscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, nay have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to Name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, bat ajso the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
g0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
snch person will oblige the ap yt by stating that 

eclub he subscribes for takes the place of the oue 

rmed last year by 

per will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time pald for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 

rs for aclu) will invariably be discontinued at the 

piration of the subscription. 
therefore be made early. 

Fnoneh copies of any one iseue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


Renewals should 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which juclude postage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two of more copies, one year, shillings each. 
To ministers and missiouaries, 

for one or more copiés, 6 shillings each. 

To secure (he above rates for two or more copies, the 
porers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

nt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
athe subscribers. 
r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Now, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


ofthe 
nion at 

















aie IRSEIVED and Pal 

ds, injure the iron, and burn off. 

be Rising Sun_ Stove Polish 
purchase, 


poe sy ble, and the consun: 
or with ev 


Enameltine 


’ " i - ‘a 
PS eee wt aes 


.L. PRESCOTT & CO., Box B, No.Berwick, Me. 
IMPORTANT. 


What $5 will buy of Dew Drop 
canned fruits and vegetables: 6 
Cans corn, 3 CAns peas, 2 cans as- 
paragus, 6 cans tomatoes, 3 cans 
String beans, 2 cans lima beans, 2 
cans pineapple, 2 cans strawber- 
ries,2 cans raspberries, 2 cans 
peaches, 2 cans pears. 

The above all packed securely in 
one strong box. 

Payment aan be made by check 
Deo 3 a Ra oO. — by ~~ ae 

Pp 8 Ghali be Known in every fam reading 
The Sunday Schoo! Times. J 
J.W. BROWN @CO.,103 Arch St., Philad’a. 


E00 NEWS 
oe oad 
and Silver te . 

Tea | Dinner Sets, pa ine 

Kamas, Cnners. Silver Butter, Fruit 
Se oN 
RR PRAT ene 


P. O. Box 289. Bl ani ba Vesey gt New ork. 



























The “Eating” of Clothes 
—the rotting and ruining of them— 
won't show right away. 
washing powder may be dangerous, 
but you'll have to wait a little for its 
results. 


After a while, your clothes go to pieces, 
all at once. , 


Your new 
It is doing its work, though. 


Now isn’t it better not to run any 
risk? Isn’t it better to trust to an 
article like Pearline, which has 
been tried and tested and proved? 
Pearline is the original washing 

compound, with 15 years of success. 
Hundreds of millions of packages 


have been consumed. All the other so-called washing com- 
pounds are followers and imitations of it. 


Send 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


_ it Back ae if your 


_honest—send it back, ea 


r sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
B48 JAMES PYLE, New York. 








at the expense 
of the Body. 


While we drive :; 


the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 


make healthy flesh—refreshing 
When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


sleep—such are 


foods. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 


the Brain 


methods. 





“Unlike the Dutch Process 


) Other Chemicals 








W. BAKER & COS 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is alszolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
pomion), costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 








DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put upin1®D 
tin cans at 7fc. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
_| fnyentors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


, * a aS we " ul 
DO YOU] ZB leading (Porton recon 


papers are and Bunker Hill. 
WRITE ? Quality superior. Price moderate, If 
= your stationer does not keep them, send 























More light from less cil; a steady flame ; 
control of the wick. 


“ Pittsburgh Lamp.” 


orsampies, Samuel Ward Co., Boston, Mass. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
That with one exception no Level Premium 
Insurance Company had a8 much Insur-. 
ance in force at the end of its twelfth year 
as had the 








e 
PRorect THEFAMILY 


FITASSOCIAU 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
63 STATE ST., EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


The New York Life in the same time 
had less than $12,000,000 in force; the 
Mutual Benefit less than $17,000,000, and 
the Mutual Life only $22,000,000. 


In 12 Years It Has Built Up a Business of 


$100,000,000 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachvu- 
setts Benefit Association has no superior. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Specia 
’ General and State Agents. A, 
GEO, A. LITCHFIELD, President. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


a 





wig Qi 
CASTE CA PUTA ey. oooceccccccccnseeessecsseeee $500,000.00 
Meserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clainas........ .........0..... 2,286,388.25 


Surplus over all Liabilities,...... 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEKOT, Vice-President. 

RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas, 

WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM, J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H, Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. k, Gillin ys 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
Alexander Biddle, Charles 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





__WALL PAPER 


100 Samples, latest styles, 
and com ete instrucion fo FE 


vas 
A} 4 ? book, How to paper 
ae \/ 

















Oper direst from the manu 
ou : 
fe the very latest om hog Ty less 
paper 4c, 1d Fy - 
AI Pers, Sand 10c. per roll, wide borders 
WH. WALLACE, 1625 Pine St., Phila., Pa, 
The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 
Would you like an Illustrated Bookict free. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 


price than others, Good Gold 
00 1 pare: 
. } Save Discomfort and Darning. 
76 Chaancy Street, Boston, Mass. 













For RUBBER BOOTS these 
socks give warmth to the feet A 
and absorb the perspiration. 
For HOUSE and 
CHAMBER f 
Wear, for cold @ 
feet, and for the & 
sick room, and * 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 
fabric, tined Postpaid, 25 cents. Mention size. 
with thick, warm Seeee. 499 Redford St., Room L, 
J. H. PARKER, Boston, Mass. 















the inventor, 












“The advance over all that had preceded for 
* century has proven so important as to raise 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SHAW, 
of America, to distinction as the compeer of 
William Lee, of England, the inventor of the 
first stocking -frame.’'—Lendeon Jive: 


THE ONLY HALF-HOSE 


THAT 


FIT WELL, LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. 


they are the only half-hese that fit well because they 
are the only half-hose that are 


SO KNITTED AS TO FIT. 


They are the only half-hose that look well and wear well 
because they are the only half-hose that fit well and be- I~ 
cause they are made in the 


MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOR-EFFECTS 


and of the 
BEST YARNS. 
Look for the trade-mark on the toe. Send for Descriptive Price-List 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 














JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Delers in Fine Dry Gocds, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 


DoE LTOvuR own 


— PRINTER! 


Card Press, @3. Size for cir- 
culars or small newspaper, 
. Saves you money ap 
makes —-_ printing for 
! neighbors. IL printed in- 
structions. Serd a? for 

8, type, 
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DIXONS. 5 PENCILS 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


neal 
HE. KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM — 
HOOLS. The Practice Cloth and Specim: 
Book a now issued under onecover. Send for aeoutar 
to Miss KIRK Woop, 125 St. Marks Place, New York. 


Bygecess in business life 
HOME ffi is rithin, “the Teach of all who take a 
h business college course by MAKL. Send 

‘or trial lesson and catalogue. BRYANT & 
TION, 76 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


rding, day and coll preparatory for girls. 
son pens spens ember For circalar, address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RicHarps, Principal, 
Miss Saka LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germanto town, Philade!phia. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Ru to Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Wash- 

on, D. C., and George W. Childs, proprietor Phila- 

a phia Purile: Ledger, «ho will testify to permanency 

of cure. Refer also toJohn D. Wattles, publisher of 
The ¢ sunday School Times. 








bonnes 








Send for 54-page pam hiet to E. S, JOHNSTON'S 
Instita eS Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
deiphia, 





OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen, Rich 
and poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSIDAYLIGHT 


oe! LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW. YORK LIFE. 
's thrilling ne i of der-world of New 
Beene me work * In His Name” 

y Mrs. HELEN ©. 


By Rev. Lyman os -D. 


wonderful book of f Christian love and faith. 
‘hotographs 


TH ING 
good things 


sLisermare, Helen Campbe tne Dr es Poets 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


HURRAH Fo ¢ ump 
onal or grantoman havin 
every town to take orders for 

CONQUEST OF THE NEW worl 
sales, 1,500 volumes, 
Rev. D. Potter of New $120 in one ‘week; 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour ; J. Davis 
of Tilinols took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Booksoncredit. Freight paid. ie Sortpes 
particulars write to sole publishers, H. J. SMITH 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Ill. 








“ TALKS to Children About Jesus.”’ One of 

the most egy books ever published. 
Sellsatsight. Credit giv Freight paid. Best book 
for the holidays. ‘= wanted : also for other books 
and Bibles. R. H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





“130 ORDERS IN 2% DAYS.” ‘10 orders out 
of every 12 calle ;?' “ 47 orders in 16 hours;’’ “73 orders 
in 5days.”” Terms free. JAS. H. EARLE, Pub., Boston. 


GENTS WANTED to sell the Patent Six- 
Biaded Smhopetas 3 pais i pig pr one j Sammptened 
terms mailed for 35c. Owego, N. 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 








rlA for nN Pure S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange, Write for 
catalogue and full intormation, 

170 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 


A CENT SENT BE 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 





WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to our otien, on pos 
talpif you wis wish a Piano or mem verses ut the 
borewe” gots. os and etc., for the 


give Organs, 
learn how it’s 
Desh caer beh pre learn bors Wa dons. Coeaiogee free. 


CHURCH |. Established 1827. 
ORCANS 


HOOK &@ HASTINGS, Beston, Mines. 








_ PULPIT FURNITURE. 


SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
aia for iNustrated oe es 





No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap In bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does % her work and the other 
% is no work at all. 


Gold Dust ‘ownrr 


POWDER 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
esterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND. Me. PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND tL wavEne. 





Laarcer QUANTITY, 
Berrer Quauity, 
Onty 26 Cents. 














EVER READY DRESS:STAY Wil 


See Name “EVER BREADY”’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee] and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. ofImitations. Take none but the *“*Ever Ready.’* 





Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL gg ne AND RETAILERS. 
SPECIAL } MODEL DRESS STEEL 14 Grand St., New Yor! 
DEPOTS. { BROWN & METZNER, 535 SS ‘Marke t Street, San Francisco, 













The GLAsGo LAOCB TEREAD OO 
distribute 


Gold Ook, tor the best 

















in Premiums 82, Bend 106. for Sample Spool 

Pollet Lace of tepee ort, 00 be be mde only froin ee seer ~ y=” pees 
GOLD ; 

2 SP aa coun iN Premiums. 

‘Ask your dealer for Illus. Creehet Beoks, 

had rapt EGF ft] Nos. 1, 2, oF 8, 100. each. 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 





Correspondence invited. . 





ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
Rtamds, 


Soe. “pena a for | flue, 
& co.., 133 N. 3d 8 


ce hes 
Phiia., Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., —_- Mad. 
Geng for illustrated catal jogue. 


Cc. A, man 





PANELED 
METAL 
CEILINCS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI, O.. U- 6. 


See ee Es. 


Permanent and attractive for 
charche-, halls,and stores. Send 
for designs and es! imates to 
A. NORTHROP & CO., 
urg. Pa. 

















WE DO IT EVERY TIME! *% 
HOW DO WE DO Ir? 


Sty ken Pac Sater Punch Wee cabea 


"Set sy pig i Pianos and 

; ONDE FUL, but soso! Pv) pro ve 
ew ogue ustra’ colo 

: x Ea x it, sud you will see that. 


Examine 


" {ORGANS and PIANOS Far CASH and o 


at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW. We 
we now some of the finest styles of Organs and Pianos ever man- 

ufactured. Our new catalogue shows ail the latest. Our 

sixth annua) ial offers are now Ww 


ing « direct ‘od 
ri gee E if you live within 





NO SATISFACTION, No PAY! Alt instruments 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 


g a & 1% (6. <a evan 
pee at Church ISHLIOHT 


Septet Sateen —~ Lo 
€ churches and thetende. LP. ess Peart ¥. 








BAXTER C. RC. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


IN GREA 
ond O T VARIETY. 


om 








ee 


4.4346 South Information Second se 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


contains all the elements of nutrition in the 
easiest form for digestion, it is made from 
wheat, barley and perfectly pure cow’s ml 
prepared by a special process, 


Consumptives 


require a food easy of digestion, and capable 
of supplying the rapid waste goin on in the 
system. hen this waste is supplied the pro- 
gress of the disease isretarded. The experience 
of physicians with Horlick’s Malted Milk proves 
it to be an ideal food in this class of cases; it 
will be retained by the most 


Delicate Stomach 


and digested without distress, supplying the 
requisite amount of fat in a form that can be 
readily assimilated and digested. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians, Send 


to us for a free sample. 
THE MALTED MILK CO. } 
LONDON, ENG. 


RACINE, WIS. 





iF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


‘THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE GARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOoDALE Co. eaten 


CONSUMPTION | 


and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre- 
vented by the use of Winche 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME Ano SODA 


Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 








WINCHESTER & u G0, nail 








7 GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


signed and much improved, furnishes power te 


PUMP, € GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 











Aermotor, 
work of 4 horses at half the oust of 
always harnessed and never gets tired_ 
With gor Steel Stub Tower it is easy to nh barn. 
borate designs for putting power in barv. 


AERMOTOR re nn 
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TEACHING a TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s hak. “Teaching and | 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers, It is to-day the paige 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching: 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feet | 
his work widened in scope by reading this Wa 








| Itis by far the best that has yet ap red, or is 
| likely to appear, on this topic, and t e thoreugh- 
| ness for which this calls would be an unspeak- | 


abie blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 oem in cloth, size 7 
x 544 inches. rice, $1.00. For sale by boo! 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the Sablisher | 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, —_— Pa, 
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In ordering ooeds, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advers 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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DR. TALIIAGE: 


I made the best bargain 

of the year when I sent 

you, last winter, two dol- 
lars for The Christian ; 
Hérald and the Oxford @ ” 
iN) | Teachers’ Bible. Both have 
(AIG been the source of much 
pleasure. Now I want the 
home folks to have The H:: 
Christian Herald. Enclosed = 
find two dollars for The ' 
sscheitiasitenienn siting | Syn fo Christian Herald and Ox- } 
FERRIS’ G200 SENSE WAIsTS ” ford Teachers’ Bible to be 


Are made in A VARIETY OF SHAPES,—to 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ horse flesh who bought a goose 59 ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common 
soap fails to accomplish satisfectory results in tl 

scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- = 
lay of timo and labor, which more than balances — 
any saving in cost. Practical people will find 
Bapotio the best and cheapest soap for house- 
cleaning and scouring. All grocers sell it. No, 24 
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MSHORT, MEDIUM, and LONG WAINSTS. PRIZE BUBBLING. x 
A Letter to Dr. Taimage Who can blow the largest bubble? Sent to my brother, Hubert P 
REV. DR.TALMAGE, Editor Christian Herald. Bubble parties are the latest fad in New York this season. Every 


Dear Sir and Brother: Ce ee ee nee rson is provided with a long-stemmed clay pipe and prizes are given Niday, Mercerville, Ohio. 
std 'T verily believe it is the best Religious | for the largest bubble that is blown by a lady and gentleman respectively. 





Paper, Bedlished: ig Bo gy Ay It is very amusing and the affair is easily arranged at short notice. Sincerely yours, 
a lewel In itself. ‘‘ The Christian fa N Be careful to make the suds of Ivory Soap. This gives a very light, ] 
sparkles from beginning ve sujssion fe net. likely | Clean lather, free from all impurities, and not at all unpleasant to the J. E. NIDAY. 

it at the end of the time. [lay the bles” | taste or smell. Any other soap will be disappointing; Ivory is espe- 


tod 

pe Arad Hea nd your efforts to , : : o.. ¢ : 

beneiit humanity. Yourstruly,- cially suited to this end as its ingredients are so clean. 
w.i 


truly, 
JENKINS, Lodoga, all Bi ___Coryricur 1890, ny Tue Procter & Gamate Co. _ 


——— —_— ~~ 


Principal Public School, 
Reagan, Texas. 1 
— | 
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52 NUMBERS. 1,000 PAGES. 
Published Every Wednesday at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 a Year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


A Genuine Oxford Teacher’s Bible Free 


Have you seen THE CnristiAN HERALD during the past year? If you have we venture to say you are now 
a subscriber. It is generally a case of love 
at first sight. 

‘Dr. Talmage recently said that he con- 
sidered it an honor to be its editor. Dr. 
R. S. MacArthur, the talented Pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Preaches through 
its columns every week. ‘ Mr. Ira ‘D. San- 
key supplies a charming piece of Music for 
each issue, ‘Rev. C. H. Yatman tells week- 
ly more delightful things to the square inch 
than most people can tell to a square mile. 

As long as the supply will last we will 
continue to send an Oxford Teacher’s Bible 
to every subscriber for $2.00. 


‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of party not baving good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
: the publisher will refund to subscribers any mobey that uney lose thereby, 


































a 
THE. GENUINE 7 
OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE 9 | "© OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE 


WHICH GOES WITH The Holy Scriptures with Ref- 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD : erences. And All the Helps. 


Summaries ‘of the several 
FOR ONE NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Books. 
AT $2 .00, 


Tables Iliustrative of Scripture History: 
Contains 1450 Pages, is Leather jj 


Concordance, 40,000 References. 

Index to Persons, Subjects and 
Places, 16,000 References. 

‘Bound, Diviaity Cireuit, Gilt Edge, Genuineness and Integrity of the 

Round Corners, and Overlapping 

Edges.| This Beautiful Bible is [9 

Printed from Clear Pear! Type, and 


Old and New Testaments > 
Summary of the Apocryphal Books. 
Measures when Open, Flaps included | 
7x11 INCHES. 


Dictionary of all! Scriptural Proper 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 


Names, their Pronunciation and Meaning 
Words Obsolete or Ambiguous in 
Each Bible is printed by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Presse and published at 


the English Bible 
Amen Corner. in London. 









































12 COLORED ; 
ae SCRIPTURAL 

Animals of the Bible. 

Harmony of the Gospels, Etc 


























